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THE  SUNDAY  QUESTION. 

WE  do  not  propose  to  write  a  sermon, 
and  therefore  we  shall  not  choose  a 
text;  but  the  words,  “The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath,”  have  such  seminal  force,  —  they  so 
unfold,  comprehend,  and  define  the  whole 
subject,  —  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  their 
citation  at  the  outset.  We  may  suppose,  in¬ 
deed,  that  all  other  institutions,  whether  of 
divine  appointment  or  not,  were  adjusted  to 
man’s  wants  and  character ;  but,  in  the  case 
of  the  Sabbath,  it  may  well  be  presumed 
that  the  power  of  authority,  of  tradition,  of 
religious  associations  was  foreseen  to  be  so 
liable  to  warp  the  just  uses  of  the  day  that 
the  words  we  have  quoted  were  put  on 
record  as  a  permanent  touchstone  of  all 
true  observance.  The  Sunday  of  every 
community  was  to  be  that-  dictated  bv  its 
own  conditions,  and  not  that  of  the  Jews, 
of  the  early  Chjristians,  of  Luther  and  Cal¬ 
vin,  nor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  America. 
The  sanctions  remain  the  same ;  the  benefits 
are  the  ^me;  the  details  of  observance 
vaiy.  With  regard  to  these  sanctions  and 
the  whole  circle  of  moral  obligations  clus¬ 
tering  about  the  day,  it  is  surely  not  neces¬ 
sary,  in  a  Christian  community,  to  say  any¬ 
thing  farther;  nor  is  there  any  need  of 
dwelling  upon  its  ethical,  social,  and  sani¬ 
tary  benefits.  With  regani  to  the  question 
of  observance,  what  we  have  to  say  will 
naturally  fall  under  two  heads. 

First,  Employment.  It  is  well  under¬ 
stood  that  “works  of  necessity,”  as  they 
have  been  called,  may  be  pursued  on  Sun¬ 
day,  but  it  is  not  so  well  understood  how 
the  progress  of  society  modifies  the  list  of 
these  works.  The  g(X)d  deacon  of  the  rural 
districts  rightly  enough  thinks  it  no  harm  to 


harness  his  horse  and  ride  to  church.  But 
when  he  sells  his  horse  and  other  rural 
|)Ossessions,  and  moves  to  the  city,  he  relucts 
at  the  idea  of  riding  in  the  street  cars  and 
carrying  on  secular  business  by  the  payment 
of  six  cents.  He  forgets  that  the  new  mode 
of  conveyance  has  only  taken  the  place  of 
his  old  one,  and  that  all  its  features  are 
merely  incidental  to  the  change.  If  he  is 
shocked  at  the  number  of  men  and  animals 
employed,  he  has  only  to  remember  that,  in 
carrying  the  same  number  of  persons  to 
church,  the  country  way  of  doing  it  would 
really  require  the  services  of  more  men  and 
horses,  and  would  consume  much  more  time 
than  the  city  way.  The  deacon’s  wife,  also, 
has  been  accustomed  to  take  her  Sunday 
morning  brown  bread  and  baked  beans  smok¬ 
ing  hot  out  of  the  oven.  But  in  the  city 
there  are  whole  streets  without  any  oven, — in 
other  words,  the  oven  is  at  the  baker’s.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  have  the  same  breakfast, 
an  amount  of  Sunday  work  has  to  be  done, 
which  was  never  thought  of  when  it  was 
hidden  in  the  bosoms  of  a  hundred  separate 
families.  These  illustrations,  homely  as 
they  are,  answer  for  most  of  those  in¬ 
stances  which  distinguish  Sunday  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  city  from  that  in  the  country. 
The  principle  is,  that  the  conditions  of  so¬ 
ciety  having  changed,  the  formal  observance 
of  the  day  must  Aange  accordingly,  other¬ 
wise  man  would  have  been  made  for  the 
Sabbath.  How  does  the  good  sea-captain, 
midway  on  his  voyage  across  the  ocean, 
meet  liis  Sunday?  lie  has  his  religious 
services,  hut  he  takes  special  pains  to  exact 
the  least  amount  of  work  from  his  hands 
consistent  with  the  condition  of  keeping  his 
ship  going  on.  Precisely  so  the  ship  of 
state  i«  to  be  kept  going  steadily  forward, 
and  whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to  that 
end  —  and  ordinarily  no  more  —  should  be 
the  extent  of  business  employment  during 
the  hours  of  Sunday. 

Secondly,  Recreation.  Under  this  head 
we  include  not  only  much  that  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  amusements,  but  more  strictly 
intellectual,  social,  and  physical  refiresh- 
ment.  Here  the  question  to  be  applied  is, 
what  recreation  do  the  various  classes  of 

nle  really  need  on  Sunday,  and  how 
they  get  it  ?  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  we  have  again  the  rule  to  be  drawn 
from  diversities  of  condition.  ISie  man  de¬ 
voted  to  intellectual  pursuits  hardly  wants 
to  open  a  book  on  Sunday ;  the  mechanic 
finds  that  this  is  the  only  time  he  can  get  to 
read.  The  man  of  means  steps  to  bis  well- 
filled  library  and  selects  and  reads  at  his 
leisure;  the  poor  man  must  resort  to  the 
public  library,  or  go  without  reading.  Of 
every  dozen  such  poor  men  perhaps  six  care 
nothing  about  books,  three  ardently  desire 
access  to  them,  and  the  remaining  three 
would  gradually  acquire  the  habit  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  public  reading-room  or  libraiy  if 
the  privilege  were  open  to  them.  Shall  the 
j  voice  of  the  six  actual  and  possible  readers 
be  disregarded  ?  Not  in  a  free  country,  un¬ 
less  it  can  be  shown  that  the  granting  of 
I  their  petition  would  infiict  a  grievous  wound 
I  upon  the  welfare  of  the  society  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  In  deciding  that  question 
others  are  to  take  care  not  to  be  influenced 
by  their  own  very  different  circumstances, 
hut  they  are  to  have  primary  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  petitioners,  and  especially  to 
what  they  say  they  want.  Neither  are  de¬ 
cisive  precedents  of  the  case  to  be  sought  in 
Judea  or  Scotland,  not  even  in  the  last  gen¬ 
eration  nor  in  the  next  village.  The  ques¬ 
tion  stands  by  itself,  because  that  particular 
Sabbath  problem  was  made  for  the  men 
whom  it  concerns.  By  the  light  of  the  di¬ 
vine  precept,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  what  right  has  the  “member 
from  Cranberry  Centre  ”  to  overbear  the 
claims  in  such  a  matter  as  this  of  a  city  like 
Boston  or  Cincinnati?  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  observe  that,  under  the  working 
of  our  institutions,  such  denials  of  right  can 
be  but  temporary,  as  they  serve  only  to  vi¬ 
talize  and  strengthen  the  demand  till  it  be¬ 
comes  irresistible. 

We  need  not  follow  out  the  application  of 
the  general  principle  we  have  assumed  to 
the  other  items  under  this  special  head  of 
recreation  on  Sunday,  such  as  concerts,  lec¬ 
tures,  facilities  for  visiting  parks  and  rural 
scenes,  etc.,  etc.  The  test  is  eveirwhere 
the  same, — what  does  the  real  good  of  so- 
I  ciety  as  it  is  require  ?  On  the  one  hand  it 
I  is  all-important  that  the  sacredness  of  the 
I  day,  as  one  of  rest  and  moral  refreshment 
and  elevation,  should  be  kept  up;  on  the 
other  hand  the  actual  securing  of  those 
benefits  depends  so  largely  upon  the  actual 
state  of  the  community,  that  the  only  safe 
way  to  settle  the  various  questions  of  prac¬ 
tical  observance  i*  to  refer  them  to  the  com- 
I  munitv  itself. 


HON.  CHARLES  SUMN1:R. 
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Jlassachusetts,  a  hundred  years 
T  T  hence,  eoimts  over  the  names  of  sons 


hence,  eoimts  over  the  names  of  sons 
worthy  of  remembrance,  be  sure  she  will 
not  omit  that  of  Charles  Sumner.  With 


some  faults  and  not  a  few  weaknesses,  he 
yet  so  stamps  his  impress  on  the  time  in 
which  he  lives,  that  no  writer  of  the  next 
century  or  any  following  century  can  relate 
the  history  of  the  years  from  1855  to  1875 
without  saying  of  him  what  will  make  him 
seem  a  prominent  figure  in  these  great  days 
of  agitation  and  war  and  reconstruction. 
Whether  that  impartial  historian  of  1971 
will  picture  him  as  a  lovable  man  or  a  wise 
counsellor,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  that  he 
will  be  boidied  forth  as  an  able,  persistent, 
and  industrious  worker  toward  one  large  and 
humane  and  comprehensive  result,  we  do  not 
in  the  least  doubt. 

Born  at  Boston  in  1811,  graduating  from 
Harvard  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
studied  three  years  at  the  Cambridge  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar  in  1884.  In  1837  he  went  to  Europe 
for  three  years  of  travel  and  observation,  and 
that  even  then  —  the  year  of  Lovejoy’s 
murder  at  Alton  —  his  mind  was  turned 
toward  humane  and  national  questions,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  soon  able 
to  help  General  Cass,  our  minister  at  Paris, 
in  the  adjustment  of  some  delicate  questions. 
He  returned  to  his  native  city  in  1840,  soon 
declined  a  professorship  at  Harvard,  and 
spent  the  next  ten  years  in  the  study  of 
general  literature  and  the  higher  branches 
of  law,  reporting  and  editing  court  decisions, 
editing  various  legal  volumes,  and  lecturing 
on  law  in  the  Cambridge  Law  School.  This 
brief  record  of  the  first  twenty  years  after 
he  became  old  enough  to  concern  himself 
with  the  Republic’s  concerns  shows  how 
deeply  laid  by  study  and  thought  and  travel 
and  experience  were  the  foundations  on 
which  he  was  to  build  the  manhood  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  picture  of  his  somewhat  rug¬ 
ged  features  elsewhere  given  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  our  paper,  —  the  manhood  by  which 
he  will  be  known  to  history,  and  on  which 
the  future  must  make  up  its  judgment  of 
Mr.  Sumner  as  a  citizen,  legislator,  and 
statesman. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1848  brought 
him  into  local  public  life,  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Free-Soil  movement,  which  put  forwartl 
Van  Buren  as  its  nominee,  ^ere  has, 
therefore,  been  no  variableness  in  the  man, 
except  as  he  ha.s  grown  more  and  more  de- 
votea,  year  by  year,  to  the  principles  some¬ 
what  vaguely  underlying  that  movement ; 
planted  in  it,  as  we  may  say,  to  be  quick¬ 
ened  into  life  a  few  years  later  by  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner’s  own  blood,  and  to  be  finally  nurtured 
into  the  full  flower  of  a  glorious  nationality 
by  the  blood  of  a  hundred  battle-fields. 

In  his  day,  no  other  man  had  such  a  hold 
on  Massachusetts,  and  such  a  following 
among  its  citizens,  as  Mr.  Webster.  But 
he  seemed  to  fail  when  the  supreme  hour  of 
trial  came,  and  straightway  there  rose  over 
the  place  in  which  he  had  appeared  to  stand 
BO  strong  and  firmly  poised  a  cloud,  out 
from  the  folds  of  whicn  still  cries  a  voice 
of  warning  to  every  man  who  temporizes  or 
compromises  against  Freedom.  In  1851 
Mr.  Stunner  entered  the  Senate  as  Mr. 
Webster’s  successor.  He  was  then  forty 
years  of  age,  without  legislative  experi¬ 
ence,  and  not  much  known  beyond  the  lim¬ 
its  of  his  own  State.  It  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  face  Uie  Great  Expounder’s  name 
and  reputation.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the 
position  which  Mr.  Sumner  has  gained ;  but 
most  will  concur  when  we  say  that,  as  to  force 
of  individualism,  weight  of  utterance,  and 
devotion  to  many  desirable  ends,  he  is  a 
product  wherein  the  Old  Commonwealth 
may  justly  have  pride,  even  while  she 
frankiy  admits  his  limitations,  and  deplores 
his  failings. 

His  personal  appearance  would  command 
attention  in  any  asf^emblage  of  men ;  and  he 
is  one  of  the  first  to  attract  the  voice  and 
finger  of  every  stranger  entering  the  Senate 
galleries.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
intense  American,  there  is  something  about 
him  which  almost  everybody  imagines  to  be 
typical  of  an  Englishman,  though  what  this 
is  no  one  seems  exactly  able  to  define.  He 
neither  affects  fine  clothes  nor  fine  manners ; 
is  always  dressed  as  becomes  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  man ;  and  appears  at  ease  and  at  home 
in  nis  place  of  busiaess.  He  lives  in  a  hand¬ 
some  and  elegantly  furnished  bouse,  has  the 
ways  of  one  never  married,  and  delights  in 
the  evening  and  at  dinner  presence  of  his 
friends,  who  find  him  a  go<^  talker  and  a 
pleasant  host. 

'The  cold  and  cowardly  blow  of  the  mur¬ 
derous  Brooks,  in  1856,  made  Mr.  Sumner’s 
name  a  household  worii  in  every  part  of  the 
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country.  It  enforced  him  to  temporary 
silence,  gave  him  much  pain  and  suffering, 
sent  him  to  Europe  for  severe  medical  treat¬ 
ment  ;  but  finally  —  so  short-sighted  was 
the  slave-power  —  put  him  on  such  vantage 
ground  as  he  could  hardly  have  won  W  half 
a  dozen  years  of  work  and  debate.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  great  agitation  precedent 
to  the  Rebellion,  prominent  in  the  mscnssion 
of  nearly  every  question  growing  out  of  the 
war,  and  equally  prominent  in  we  struggle 
of  ideas,  through  which  we  have  come  to 
our  present  stage  of  reconstruction.  He 
began  his  career  in  the  Senate  with  few 
friends  or  supjMrters  at  Washington;  and 
now,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  finds  him¬ 
self  with  a  host  of  devoted  adherents,  even 
if  still  with  comparatively  a  limited  number 
of  warm  personal  friends. 

In  the  Senate  he  has  always  been  a  radi¬ 
cal  of  the  radicals.  He  has  the  air  and 
eyes  and  face  of  a  student  rather  than  of  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  is  much  given  to  gas¬ 
light  theories  and  philosophical  abstractions. 

In  many  respects  he  is  an  aristocrat  rather 
than  an  American  democrat  of  the  highest 
type.  Those  who  believe  him  a  bad  and 
malicious  and  narrow-minded  man  are  whol¬ 
ly  wrong.  His  private  and  public  life  are 
without  stain,  and  in  all  his  multiform  labors 
he  is  actuated  by  progressive  motives.  But 
he  is  of  marked  individualism,  rarely  agrees 
with  the  majority  of  his  party  friends  on 
methods,  and  at  times  seems  to  have  no  con¬ 
ception  whatever  of  the  force  of  words  he 
utters  in  condemnation.  Needing  charity 
of  judgment  as  much  as  any  man  in  the 
ChamMr,  and  often  provoking  autagonism 
by  a  manner  either  dictatorial  or  patroniz¬ 
ing,  he  sometimes  appears  utterly  wanting  in 
charity  toward  friends  who  are  striving  to 
reach  a  common  end  by  other  than  the  routes 
he  chooses  to  pursue.  But  his  purpose  has 
generally  such  an  aim  of  national  well-being 
that  he  does  not  deserve  to  be  held  up  to 
execration  or  vituperation. 

He  has  had  many  bitter  contests  with 
party  and  personal  friends,  some  of  which 
have  left  a  deal  of  bad  feeling ;  they  have 
largely  grown  out  of  what  his  associates  call 
his  dogmatism  or  superciliousness.  Yet  in 
private  intimacies  no  one  is  of  more  kindly 
manner;  he  is  frequently  curt  and  not 
wholly  considerate,  nut  Washington  is  a 
place  that  sadly  wears  upon  the  temper  of 
any  public  man,  and  except  when  roused  to 
something  of  passion,  or  deeply  abstracted 
in  studies  which  he  cannot  readily  lay  down, 
Mr.  Sumner  is  rarely  other  than  a  thoroughly 
well-bred  gentleman.  Those  who  look  up  to 
him  with  veneration,  and  regard  him  as  F ree- 
dom’s  one  lofty  champion,  compliment  him  I 
at  the  expense  offset.  Through  all  his  pub¬ 
lic  life  he  has  had,  as  ought  to  be  granted, 
a  high  ideal  in  his  vision ;  but  many  of  his 
associates,  who  are  no  orators  and  may  not 
be  over-well  read  in  legal  or  general  litera¬ 
ture,  have  accomplished  far  more  than  he 
has  in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  past 
ten  years.  They  have  not  been  able  to  so 
set  forth  their  views  in  eloquent  periods 
that  command  crowded  galleries,  but  in  a 
quiet  and  commonplace  fashion  have  just 
as  truly  and  just  as  devotedly  served  Free¬ 
dom’s  cause,  and  no  one  should  be  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  this  than  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner  himself.  Many  students  have  been  the 
wisest  of  teachers  in  governmental  affairs, 
but  he  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  being  a 
great  student  and  a  great  leader.  His  the¬ 
ories  are  often  richly  su^estive  when  least 
practical ;  but  the  trouble  with  him  is  that 
he  too  often  bears  himself  as  if  properly 
doubtful  of  the  honesty,  ^ood  sense,  and 
pure  intention  of  all  who  difl’er  with  him  on 
what  he  considers  an  essential  issue.  Tet 
when  these  points  of  failing  and  weakness 
have  been  noted  we  close  as  we  began,  — 
he  is  a  man  of  whom  the  State  and  the  Re¬ 
public  may  speak  as  one  of  the  worthiest 
citizens  of  these  years  of  ennobled  citizen¬ 
ship. 


The  Athenmum  says  “Mr.  Swinburne’s 
new  poem  is  ready  for  the  press.  It  is 
said  he  has  written  a  novel  also.”  This, 
according  to  the  last  number  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  is  incorrect.  The  two  poems  on  which 
Mr.  SwinWne  is  engaged,  the  epic  “  Tris¬ 
tan  and  Iseult  ”  and  the  “  Chastelard  Tri- 
logy,”  are  neither  of  them  nearly  finished. 
As  to  the  novel :  he  wrote  one  about  seven 
years  ago  —  indeed,  be  has  from  time  to 
time  written  several,  both  in  English  and 
French,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 

Sise  that  he  is  about  to  publish  any  of  them. 

e  is  also  engaged  upon  another  story  at 
present :  but  it  is  not  “  written.” 


Gladstone  and  Grant  arc  equally  un¬ 
happy  with  their  Cabinets. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  investigation  into  the  New  Hamburg 
disaster  goes  on;  and  if  all  the  communi¬ 
cations  sent  to  the  newspapers,  suggesting 
preventive  mcasiues  and  sateguards,  could 
DC  printed  together,  they  would  fill  an  oc¬ 
tavo  volume.  The  most  si^ficant  thing 
which  has  been  brought  out  is,  the  habit  of 
certain  railway  managers  of  having  their 
axles  of  scrap  iron,  a  kind  of  composite  pud¬ 
ding  made  of  old  junk,  which  is  much  cheap¬ 
er  and  much  more  breakable  than  the  solid 
metal.  These  axles  are  probably  only  used, 
in  most  cases,  for  fireight  cars ;  but  as  the 
lives  of  several  men  are  imperilled  in  even' 
accident  to  a  freight  train,  and  any  such 
accident  may  involve  a  crowded  passenger 
train  also,  as  in  this  instance,  such  economy 
is  unpardonable.  It  is  especially  out¬ 
rageous  in  corporations  of  such  vast  wealth 
and  superfluous  income  as  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  and  it  deserves  all  the  censure 
which  the  press  bestows  upon  it.  Another 
development  of  the  inquest,  which  is  pleas¬ 
anter  to  dwell  upon,  is  the  display  of  genu¬ 
ine  heroism,  that  rarest  “  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  courage,”  which  acts  on  the  instant, 
on  the  part  of  the  engineer  of  the  passenger 
train,  who  went  to  death  at  his  post,  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  life  by  quitting  it. 
The  newspapers  have  celebratea  this  also 
with  a  great  variety  of  poems  and  rotund 
paraCTaphs  not  at  all  in  keeping  vrith  the 
simple  and  stem  character  of  the  act  itself. 
We  incline  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  of  this  sort  of  heroism  latent  in 
humanity  than  cynical  philosophers  and  ob¬ 
servers  of  surface  traits  give  credit  for. 
Only  war  and  great  calamity  bring  it  out ; 
but  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  men 
going  about  their  business  every  day,  sin¬ 
ning  and  repenting,  or  sinning  and  omitting 
to  repent,  who  would  die  for  duty,  or  in  an 
effort  to  save  other  lives,  whenever  an  oc¬ 
casion  should  come  up  demanding  the  sacri¬ 
fice. 

The  approaching  sittings  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission  will  show  whether  the 
President  has  been  successful  in  one  object 
which  he  has  evidently  aimed  at  in  selecting 
the  members  on  the  part  of  this  country,  — 
getting  men  who  can  hold  their  tongues. 
Washington  is  a  very  unfavorable  atmos¬ 
phere  for  the  exercise  of  this  talent,  and 
with  a  numerous  body  sitting  to  consider 
matters  of  the  highest  importance,  with  the 
cable  in  use  every  day,  and  with  a  host  of 
correspondents  on  the  qui  vice  for  bits  of 
news,  ingeniously  stimulating  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  it  by  inventing  false  reports  now  and 
then  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  denial,  —  it  will  be  remarka¬ 
ble  indeed  if  some  contraband  intelligence 
does  not  creep  out.  And  yet  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
coimcil  shall  be  carriea  on  in  secrecy  until 
its  results  are  reached.  We  need  have  lit¬ 
tle  fear  of  the  Englishmen,  who  will  indeed 
have  far  less  temptation  to  tell  tales  out  of 
school ;  and  indeed  it  seems  as  if  President 
Grant,  who  has  a  remarkable  gift  of  reti¬ 
cence  himself,  had  picked  out  has  men  with 
reference  to  this  precise  quality.  No  inter¬ 
viewer  has  as  yet  ever  obtained  any  comfort 
from  Mr.  Schenck,  or  Mr.  Fish,  or  Mr.  Hoar, 
—  though  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  trying, 
during  the  recent  years  while  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  held  prominent  positions  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  Of  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  we  know  less ;  but  it  is  to  be 
said  that  the  Senate  is  a  bad  school  for 
learning  a  habit  of  silence  under  pressure, 
since  it  holds  a  session  of  sworn  secrecy 
every  day,  and  never  yet  has  succeeded  in 
keeping  a  fact  of  any  importance  fiiom  the 
inquisitive  reporters. 


CoRONERfl  are  not  chosen  for  their  com¬ 
mand  of  grammar,  and  consequently  they 
are  very  apt  to  make  a  sad  mess  of  it  in 
their  verdicts.  There  is  something  tragi¬ 
cally  amusing  in  the  result  of  a  recent  inquest 
in  Massachusetts,  which  was  pronounced  as 
follows :  — 

“  That  the  said - — —  came  to  his  death 

at  or  about  four  o’clock  and  fifty-five  minutes 
P.  M.  on  the  1 1th  of  February  in  Newton,  while 
going  to  the  assistance  of  an  officer  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  corporation  who  was  in 
the  act  of  removing  a  man  from  the  railroad 
track  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  express 
train  from  Boston  by  being  struck  by  the  engine 
of  the  said  corporation  attached  to  the  Alban'- 
express  train  due  at  Boston  at  five  o’clod 
P.  M.” 

There  have  been  such  sad  cases  of  men 
ejected  from  railway  trains  by  the  engine  of 
trains  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  that 
we  cannot  say  the  statement  made  in  this 
case  is  impossible;  yet  the  meaning  con¬ 


veyed  is  obviously  not  what  the  coroner  in¬ 
tended.  For  the  benefit  of  those  readers 
who  are  not  good  at  puzzles  we  will  explain 

that  the  deceased - was  strucic  by 

the  engine  and  killed  while  he  was  trying  to 
help  an  ofiScer  remove  a  refractory  passen¬ 
ger  from  another  train. 


We  have  had  what  the  correspondents 
call  the  first  guns  of  the  political  campaign 
of  1872,  in  the  shape  oi  a  debate,  or  more 
properly  a  speech  and  reply,  from  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  and  Mr.  Blair  in  the  Senate.  Now  both 
these  gentlemen  are  by  temperament  and 
custom  very  violent  partisans,  and  we  have 
no  idea  that  the  people  of  the  country  are 
about  to  range  themselves  off  in  line  because 
they  have  burned  their  rhetorical  powder. 
There  most  always  be  a  little  guerilla  fight¬ 
ing;  but  it  does  not  amount  to  anytmng 
practically.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
two  orators  found  very  little  to  talk  about 
except  highly  colored  and  inflamed  views 
each  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  other, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Blair 
indiscreetly  gave  the  other  side  a  material 
advantage,  by  avowing  in  a  manner  charac¬ 
teristic  of  him  various  theories  and  political 
dogmas  which  the  leaders  of  the  democracy 
generally  either  disavow  or  disguise  in  gen¬ 
tle  platitudes.  It  is  a  stale  and  common¬ 
place  thing  to  say,  perhaps,  —  but  we 
cannot  help  suggestmg  that  the  Senate  is 
not  the  proper  place  for  these  harangues, 
apropos  of  nothing,  and  that  the  time  for 
them  is  not  when  a  great  mass  of  important 
public  business  is  knocking  in  vain  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber.  The  House  has  a  way 
of  putting  such  speeches  into  evening  hours 
and  Saturday  afternoons,  when  nobody 
needs  to  listen  but  those  who  are  waiting  for 
their  turn  to  speak.  But  in  the  Senate  they 
waste  a  day ;  and  a  day  would  be  long 
enough,  were  the  body  to  set  about  it,  to 
abolish  the  firanking  nuisance,  or  take  a  step 
toward  improving  the  civil  service. 


No  man  was  ever  written  down,  it  is  said, 
except  by  himself.  Admiral  Porter  came 
very  near  writing  himself  down,  in  the  two 
letters  published  a  few  weeks  i^o ;  but  he 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  restored  to  the  full 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  nation  by  the  way 
his  foes  in  Congress  are  pursuing  him  with 
abuse  and  billingsgate.  It  seems  to  be  a 
settled  custom  that  at  about  one  breakfast  a 
week,  like  the  beans  and  brown  bread  of  the 
ancient  Boston  habit,  we  are  to  be  regaled 
with  General  Butler’s  story  of  Porter  and 
his  paint-pot,  his  treatment  of  Farragut,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Amd  now 
comes  another  jealous  general,  who  had  ill 
luck  in  campaigns  in  company  with  the  ad¬ 
miral,  and  makes  the  ceiling  of  the  House 
ring  with  “Judas  Iscariot”  and  “false  as 
hell,”  and  charges  of  having  sent  the  San 
Domingo  commission  to  a  watery  grave, 
and  other  insinuations  which  would  do  credit 
to  honest  lago  himself.  If  Admiral  Porter 
has  only  wit  enough  to  hold  his  tongue  un¬ 
der  all  this  cannonade,  he  will  veiy-  speedily 
recover  all  the  ground  he  has  lost. 


Let  us  hasten  to  chronicle  the  fact  that 
there  is  one  government  in  the  world  which 
regards  the  quality  of  its  people  as  of  more 
consequence  than  their  number.  Gold  was 
lately  discovered  in  Madagascar,  but  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  prohibited  the  search  for  it  on 
the  ground  that,  if  it  should  be  found  in  re¬ 
munerative  quantities,  the  inevitable  rush  of 
foreigners  would  dispossess  the  natives.  We 
must  regret  this  determination  nevertheless. 
We  have  perhaps  fifty  thousand  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  flock  regularly  to  the 
latest  discovered  mining  country.  If  they 
could  only  be  persuaded  to  take  the  trip  to 
Madagascar,  which  is,  we  hear,  a  charming 
country,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave  might  be  better  off,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  apparent  “loss”  in  the  census  re¬ 
turns. 


Hon.  Horace  Binnet  remarks  that  one 
may  recollect  that  certain  thoughts  or  facts 
are  to  be  found  in  a  certain  book ;  but  with¬ 
out  a  good  index  such  a  recollection  may 
hardly  be  more  available  than  that  of  the 
cabin-boy,  who  knew  where  the  ship’s  tea¬ 
kettle  was,  because  he  saw  it  faU  overbovd. 


The  other  day  the  New  York  World  print¬ 
ed  a  double-leaded  editorial  article  entitled 
“TVTiy  don’t  Boutwell  resign  ?”  — that  is 
to  say,  “why  do  not  Boutwell  resign?” 
I^ere  is  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  ? 


John  Bright  and  several  other  liberol 
members  of  Parliament  are  meeting  with 
much  opposition  on  account  of  their  voting 
for  the  dowry  of  Princess  Louise. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Gustave  Dor€  took  part  as  a  mobile  in  the 
defence  of  Paris. 

—  The  Duchess  de  Frias,  Victoria  Balfe,  died 
at  Madrid  in  January. 

“  I^uis,  King  of  Bavaria,  thinks  of  becom¬ 
ing  editor  of  a  musical  journd. 

—  Miss  Alice  B.  LeGoyt  holds  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Lifeboat  Society  of  Engli^. 

—  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer  has  relinquished  his  ed¬ 
itorial  position  in  Baltimore,  it  is  said  by  reason 
of  ill-health. 

—  By  the  death  of  Colonel  Chickering  Boston 
lost  a  valuable  citizen,  and  the  country  a  brave 
and  able  soldier. 

—  Mr.  C.  Gibbon,  the  author  of  “Robin 
Gray,”  is  engaged  on  another  novel  illustratiTe 
of  Srottish  life. 

—  The  wife  of  Mehemet"  Ali  requires  five 
hundred  camels  to  transport  her  luggage  when 
she  goes  to  the  springs. 

—  Professor  Huxley  has  been  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Charles  Dickens  as  President  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Midland  Institute. 

—  The  author  of  “  Ginx’s  Baby  ”  is  a  young 
London  barrister  of  the  literary  name  o*f  Jen¬ 
kins.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Montreal  clergyman. 

—  Several  of  the  European  Cabinets  have  ad¬ 
vised  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  delay  the  tak¬ 
ing  up  of  his  residence  in  Rome  until  after  the 
death  of  the  Pope. 

—  Nathaniel  Fullerton,  96  years  old,  has  been 
re-elected  President  of  the  Bellows  Falls  (Ver¬ 
mont)  Bank.  He  has  held  the  same  ofiSce  for 
fifty  consecutive  years. 

—  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Sawyer,  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  who  long  ago  proved  himself  a  liberal 

Ever,  has  just  presented  $  10,000  to  the  Lyceum 
ibrary  of  that  town. 

—  Every  Saturday  evening  in  Washington 
there  is  a  literaiw  reunion  at  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  Horatio  lung.  No  cards,  no  admission. 
The  guests  are  invited. 

—  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  New  Orleans,  gave  a 
bag  of  silver,  containing  $  1,000,  “  to  be  drawn 
for  at  the  table  of  the  fiurest  lady  of  the  Fair  ” 
lately  held  in  that  city  in  aid  of  a  new  Catholic 
church. 

—  An  English  paper,  in  its  enthusiasm  for 
Miss  Temple  as  a  candidate  for  tbe  School 
Board,  begins  a  leading  article,  “Long  live 
Miss  Temple,"  dooming  her  thus  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  single  blessedness. 

—  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  has  contributed  several 
capital  “ontH)f-door”  papers  to  the  Overland 
Monthly,  —  “  Breeze  from  the  Woods  ”  and 
“  Under  a  Madroni  ”  among  them,  —  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Bret  Harte  as  editor  of  that  maga¬ 
zine. 

—  Carleton’s  recent  lecture  in  Boston  was  an 
unusual  success.  His  subject  was  “  The  Great 
Northwest,”  and  was  characterized  by  those 
qualities  which  have  made  his  books,  “  Our 
New  Way  Round  the  World  ”  and  “  'The  Seat 
of  Empire  ”  so  popular  with  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic. 

—  Two  posthumous  tales  by  Miss  Austen  will 
shortly  be  published.  “  Lady  Susan  ”  is  a 
short  one-volume  story,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  family  as  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  ear¬ 
liest,  of  her  works.  “  The  Watsons,”  on  the 
other  hand,  which  will  accompany  Lady  Susan, 
is  written  in  her  happiest  manner.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  unfinished. 

—  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Lord,  of  Montpelier,  Vt. 
(son  of  the  late  President  Lord,  of  Dartmouth), 
has  declined  a  call  to  Hartford,  with  an  offer  of 
$  6,000  salary,  choosing  to  stay  where  he  is  for 
S  2,000.  The  common  sneer  that  ministers  al¬ 
ways  esteem  an  offer  of  a  higher  salary  as  a 
providential  call  to  change  their  residence  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  prove  true  in  this  instance. 

— The  country  of  the  “Manimee,”  from 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  had  not  returned  at  the 
date  of  Sheik  Said’s  letter  to  Dr.  Kirk,  recently 
forwarded  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  appears 
to  be  the  “Manyema”  country  round  Lake 
Ulenge,  west  of  Tanganyika,  which  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  announced  his  intention  of  visiting  in  the 
latest  letter  received  from  him  in  Europe,  dated 
May  30,  1869. 

— Dion  Boncicanlt  has  awakened  the  wrath 
of  the  knights  of  the  sawdust  by  speaking  irrev¬ 
erently  of  the  circus.  An  “  nnprgudiced  man¬ 
ager  ”  retorts  that  no  one  can  determine  whether 
a  play  or  player  is  really  good  or  bad ;  but  that 
anybMy  knows  how  a  flying  leap  or  barebacked 
act  is  performed,  and  that  incompetence  in  the 
arena  is  almost  invariably  rewarded  with  a 
broken  neck. 

—  The  Earl  of  Derby  some  time  ago  munifi¬ 
cently  gave  8,000  yards  of  land  on  which  to  erect 
tte  new  Stanley  Hospital.  To  carry  out  the 
convalescent  plan,  however,  in  connection  with 
this  promising  institution,  it  was  found  that  ad¬ 
ditional  space  would  be  desirable.  Representa¬ 
tions  were  made  to  his  lordship,  and,  with  a  gen¬ 
erosity  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  made  an  additional  gift  of  1,200  yards 
which  will  be  strictly  set  apart  for  recreation- 
ground.  No  less  than  9,200  yards  of  valuable 
ground  has  thus  been  given  by  his  lordship  for 
Stanley  Hospital  purposes,  and  the  value  ot  the 
gift  will  be  beet  estimated  when  it  is  stated  that 
It  represents  a  sum  of  something  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars. 
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THE  TAKING  OF  PITTSBURGH. 


BY  RALPH  KEELER  AND  HARRY  FENN. 


I.  THE  MARCH. 

WHEN  I  received  the  order  from  the 
conductors  of  Every  Saturday  to 
form  one  of  the  expedition  of  which  I  am 
now  expected  to  give  some  account,  1  was 
not  convinced  of  my  fitness  for  the  under¬ 
taking  by  their  facetious  allusion  to  my  vag¬ 
abond  past.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  fitness  or 
the  contrary  did  not  at  all  enter  into  the 
joy  with  wUch  I  packed  my  carpet-sack. 
Here  was  a  chance  to  escape  firom  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  respectability,  whose  pathos,  I  think, 
is  something  more  reid  at  thnes  than  that  of 
all  the  squmor  and  famine  of  any  possible 
adventurer.  Your  true  vagabond  has  no 
social  burdens  to  snstiUD,  and  has  seas  or 
continents  between  him  and  the  sad  or  seri¬ 
ous  concerns  of  his  Mends.  He  is  never 
present  at  a  funeral  or  the  more  depressing 
ceremonial  of  a  marriage.  I  mention  these 
two  as  the  crowning  miseries  of  convention¬ 
al  life,  because  the  disposition  one  may  feel 
at  a  fiamal  dinner  to  stand  on  one’s  head,  or 
to  indulge  in  a  clog-dance  at  a  donation- 
party,  has  nothing  so  inevitable  about  it, 
and  may  be  repressed.  It  certainly  seems, 
to  me  at  least,  that  fimerals  and  marriages 
are  more  frequent  now  than  they  used  to  he. 
1  have  more  than  once  caught  myself  asking 
if  respectable  people  die  ouenerthan  others 
do,  or  if  the  world  is  reaUy  grown  old ;  and 
then  in  the  grave  presence  of  Ae  complemen- 
tal  mam'ing,  swift  to  follow,  I  come  to  fan¬ 
cy  that  ^e  world  is  only  renewing  a  sadder 
youth.  I  sometimes  ask  myself,  too,  if  re¬ 
spectable  people  do  not  ma^  oftener  than 
others,  —  a  question  which,  in  my  ignorance 
of  the  divorce  court  record,  I  never  succeed 
in  answering. 

These  are  but  a  tew  of  the  perplexities 
of  respectability  out  of  which  I  rode  away 
on  the  night-train  to  New  York.  Having 
effected  a  juncture  with  Mr.  Hany'  Fenn  at 
that  city,  the  “  expedition  ”  proceeded 
promptly  to  dinner  at  Delmonico’s.  That, 
however,  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  interest 
to  the  general  reader  as  it  was  to  us.  Still, 
it  may  accoimt  more  or  less  for  the  good- 
natured  enthusiasm  with  which  we  smoked 
and  looked  at  the  scenery  through  the  back 
window  of  the  sleeping-coach  that  night  on 
our  way  to  Altoona.  Our  first  surpnse  on 
entering  the  sleeping-coach  was  that  the  con¬ 
ductor  spoke  to  us  in  a  polite  and  gentle¬ 
manly  manner.  This  seemed  a  thing  so  un¬ 
usual  in  his  class  that  it  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion  straightway  to  surprise  number  two, 
namely,  to  the  refined,  h^dsome  face  of  the 
same  conductor;  then  came  the  third  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  correctness  and  polish  of  his 
language.  Later  in  the  evening  he  joined 
us  in  the  rear  of  the  car,  and  we  found  him 
a  man  full  of  surprises.  It  was  not  long  till 
he  and  our  artist  were  going  into  joint  ec¬ 
stasies  over  the  landscapes  of  Turner,  and 
talking  familiarly  and  lovingly  of  the  great 
pictures  in  the  Louvre  and  Vatican.  >Vho 
was  this  man  ?  We  sat  discoursing  together 
until  late  into  the  night,  and  only  once,  seem¬ 
ingly  by  the  merest  accident,  did  he  let  any¬ 
thing  concerning  himself  escape.  He  was 
contending  that  a  throng  of  Americans  are 
better  behaved  than  are  an  English  throng, 
and  instanced  the  fact  that  be  had  had  a  dress- 
coat  tom  completely  off  him  on  his  way  from 
a  Queen’s  reception.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  we  tried  every  means  collectively  and 
individually  to  draw  him  out  about  himself 
—  and  failed  utterly.  He  was  tall  and 
straight  as  an  arrow,  though  at  least  fifty 
years  of  age.  His  finely  cut  face  was  as  non¬ 
committal  as  his  conversation.  In  fact  we 
could  find  no  way  of  explaining  why  such  a 
man  filled  such  a  place.  He  was  evidently 
of  English  birth,  and,  for  a  conductor  of  a 
sleeping-coach,  he  is  still  the  greatest  mys- 
teiy  I  ever  encountered. 

It  was  not  yet  daylight  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  when  we  were  aroused  and  informed, 
in  English  of  the  uttermost  chastity,  that 
we  would  be  at  Altoona  in  fifteen  minutes. 
If  we  had  had  but  five  minutes  it  might 
have  been  better  for  us,  as  the  sequel  will 
prove.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  gave  time  for 
one  of  us  to  don  a  new  collar  of  the  latest 
stand-up  pattern,  which,  in  a  reckless  mo¬ 
ment,  he  had  purchased  the  day  before  on 
Broadway.  With  this  collar  and  our  other 
b^gage,  therefore,  we  were  promptly  put 
off  into  a  scene  of  confusion  and  darkness 
and  general  cheerlessness.  The  train  shot 
away,  and  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  a  valley  covered  with  all  sorts 
of  railroad  tracks,  meeting,  parting,  getting 
their  legs  tangled,  crossing  hands  down  the 
middle,  and  twisting  out  of  sight  in  every 


direction.  It  was  a  little  strange  that  the 
same  idea  occurred  to  both  of  us  then  and 
there,  namely,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  had  been  out  to  dine  somewhere  the 
night  before,  and  was  just  getting  home  at 
its  jovial  leisure  in  the  gray  and  ^ill  of  the 
morning.  On  either  side  of  us  rose  dense 
masses  of  smoke  or  darkness  or  hills,  or  all 
three  at  once,  and  the  cold  seemed  only  the 
natural  impression  of  so  dire  a  scene. 

A  dull,  nickering  light,  not  far  away,  at¬ 
tracted  our  attention  at  last,  and  we  hastened 
toward  it.  It  came  from  the  hotel.  The  clerk 
was  asleep  over  the  coimter;  as  we  entered 
the  ofiice,  he  opened  one  drifting  eye  at  us, 
us,  and  closed  it  again,  and  stirred  no  more 
for  the  next  hour.  A  negro  porter  arose, 
however,  from  a  pile  of  boots,  over  which  he 
had  been  dozing,  and  assured  us  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  us  till  six  o’clock, 
when  we  could  have  breakfast.  A  curious 
thing  it  was  during  the  ensuing  desolate 
hour  to  watch  the  slow  awakening  of  that 
hotel.  From  the  oddest  and  most  unex¬ 
pected  places,  ever  and  anon,  some  dusky 
form  would  emerge, — .from  a  buffalo-robe 
in  a  remote  corner,  from  the  shelf  of  the 
adjoining  cloak-room  a  negro  or  his  social 
and  political  antipode,  an  Irishman,  would 
crawl  or  roll  forth,  gape,  stretch  his  limbs, 
and  noiselessly  disappear.  Then  there  would 
come  an  interval  when  the  ofiice  would  be 
deserted  of  all  but  the  snoring  clerk.  That 
was  our  most  depressing  moment  up  to  the 
time  when  the  door  of  the  neighboring 
dining-room  mysteriously  opened,  and  a 
man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  came  forth  and 
glared  at  us  with  a  very  sinister  pair  of 
eyes.  There  was  a  perceptible  motive  to 
the  movement  of  his  nose  —  though,  in 
strictness,  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  apply  a 
musical  term  to  it  —  as  he  turned  away  in 
disgust,  which  he  scorned  to  conceal,  and 
lit  his  pipe,  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  gazed  out  of  the  window.  This  man’s 
indignant  back,  in  some  way,  became  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  bleak  desolation  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  which  was  now  growing  more  and 
more  visible  through  the  gray.  At  least 
there  came  to  us  from  the  window  at  which 
he  was  standing  a  dark  presentiment  of  evil, 
and  we  sat  mutely  in  its  shadow,  as  I  m^ 
say,  and  were  thoroughly  miserable.  It 
was  already  past  six,  but  we  had  seen  no 
indications  of  breakfast.  Finally  the  man 
at  the  window  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  and  disappeared  tlirough  the  dining¬ 
room  door.  Toe  breakfast  had  probably 
been  waiting  upon  him,  for  he  could  hardly 
have  had  time  to  do  more  than  put  on  his 
coat  when  the  meal  was  announced.  On 
entering  the  breakfast-room,  this  man’s 
fi\>wn  was  the  first  thing  that  met  us ;  and, 
in  some  inexplicable  wav,  a  similar  frown 
spread  down  the  whole  line  of  waiters  at 
the  long  table.  The  first  gentleman  to 
whom  we  addressed  our  humble  petition 
snubbed  us  at  once,  and  then  put  us  on 
short  rations.  Later,  when  we  sought  him 
with  our  hungry  eyes,  he  was  gone.  In  a 
luckless  moment  we  applied  to  the  man 
who  had  ^peared  to  us  first  in  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves.  “  O,  you  have  ordered  your  break- 
fa.st !  ”  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  contempt  which 
was  fairly  withering,  and  he  turned  away. 
From  his  remove  of  about  six  feet,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  indignation  on  that  waiter’s  face 
was  so  intense  that  we  could  not  help  laugh¬ 
ing.  Our  artist  drew  forth  his  sketch-bMk 
and  took  him  just  as  he  stood,  too  stubborn 
to  move,  his  anger  thus  working  finely  to 
the  ends  of  our  righteous  revenge.  By  the 
aid  of  another  waiter  of  a  meek  and  simple 
countenance,  who  really  seemed  afraid  of 
the  frown  he  wore  in  common  with  his 
fellows,  we  at  last  achieved  our  breakfast ; 
but  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was 
our  offence  in  the  eyes  of  those  white- 
aproned  gentlemen,  u^ess  —  and  our  sub¬ 
sequent  experiences  in  the  dirt  and  coal- 
smoke  of  Altoona  make  the  supposition 
extremely  probable  —  imless  it  was  that 
clean  stand-up  collar. 

It  will  be  hardly  necessary  after  this  to 
say  that  we  found  Altoona  a  peculiar  place. 
An  iron  suspension-bridge  has  been  built 
by  the  railroad  company  across  its  multitu¬ 
dinous  tracks,  and  the  town  authorities  have 
contributed  their  share  to  it  by  passing  an 
ordinance  about  it  and  putting  up  an  dab- 
orately  lettered  warning  which  rea!^ :  “Five 
dollar*  jin^or  any  person  loafino  on  this 
bridye”  There  is  something  very  minute 
and  Saxon  about  the  corporation  of  that 
town.  The  police,  we  were  informed,  furnish 
the  liquoiMiealers  with  lists  of  persons  to 
whom  it  is  unsafe  to  seU  intoxicating  drinks. 

We  stopped  at  Altoona,  I  may  as  well 
explain,  because  that  was  our  best  way  of 
getting  to  the  famous  “  Great  Bend,”  which 
is  only  a  few  miles  away  up  the  Alleghenies. 
In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  the  “  Pacific 


Express  ”  came  along.  It  did  not  stop  at 
the  Bend,  but  by  the  kindness  of  Assistant- 
Superintendent  Reilly  we  were  consigned 
to  the  forward  locomotive  which  helps  draw 
the  train  over  the  summit.  Of  that  inspir¬ 
ing  ride  up  the  mountain,  around  rocks  and 
over  precipices,  I  cannot  hope  to  give  an 
idea.  The  novelty  and  possible  danger  of 
the  situation  had  a  wild  joy  of  their  own ; 
and  then  the  crowning  rapture  of  all  was 
the  mad  rush  through  the  tunnel,  the  un¬ 
coupling  firom  the  puffing  locomotive  and 
thundering  train  behind  us,  and  the  plung¬ 
ing  on  ahead  in  the  darkness.  Finally  a 
man  stepped  forth  from  some  cave  or  grotto 
in  the  rock,  as  it  seemed,  and  in  the  dusky 
light  of  his  lamp  swayed  with  one  hand  an 
iron  bar,  and  we  were  switched  quietly 
aside,  and  the  train  shot  out  of  the  tunnel 
away  in  its  swift  course.  After  that  the  de¬ 
tached  locomotive  was  at  our  disposal,  and 
we  “  loafed  at  our  ease,”  as  W.  Whitman 
and  the  authorities  of  Altoona  would  say, 
until  a  train  coming  up  behind  us  forced  us 
to  run  for  our  lives.  Of  this  race,  in  which 
we  were  manifestly’  the  winners,  you  have, 
on  another  page,  the  picture  as  it  appeared 
to  us  on  the  Great  Bend  itself,  framed  in 
the  wooden  arch  supporting  the  roof  to  the 
cab  of  our  locomotive.  Out  of  danger 
again,  the  engineer  slackened  speed,  put  us 
off  above  Kittanning  Point,  and  hurried 
on. 

There  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  scene, 
which  Mr.  Fenn  has  described  in  his  own 
inimitable  way,  we  partook  of  our  material 
lunch.  W’hen  the  sketching  was  through 
with  we  took  ^  our  line  of  march  for  the 
station  at  the  Point.  We  were  about  four 
rods  from  the  platform  when  a  passenger 
train  swept  by  for  Pittsburgh.  It  was  little 
consolation  for  us  to  know  that  if  we  had 
been  at  the  station  the  train  would  have 
stopped  for  us.  We  made  all  sorts  of  ara¬ 
besque  signals  with  our  carpet-bags,  but  the 
relentless  thing  went  on,  as  if  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  Logan  were  after  it.  The 
Point  is  named  a^r  the  old  Indian  trail 
which  led  around  it  to  Kittanning,  the 
county-seat  of  Armstrong  County,  on  the 
Allegheny  River.  We  were,  then,  in  the 
former  haunts  of  the  mighty  chief  who  has 
been  proposing  oratorial  conundrums  in 
our  school  readers  for  so  many  years.  The 
memory  of  Logan,  however,  Mcomes  some¬ 
what  cheerless  when  it  is  called  upon  to 
make  up  a  half-day’s  instruction  or  amuse¬ 
ment;  and  we  found  nothing  else  of  interest 
to  while  away  the  whole  desolate  afternoon 
that  we  had  to  wait  for  the  next  train.  Ex¬ 
cept  ourselves,  the  only  living  creature  we 
saw  for  hours  appears  before  you  now  on 
page  201  in  the  exact  attitude  in  which  he 
appeared  to  us.  He  gazed  at  us  all  the 
afternoon,  and  answered  any  question  we 
might  ask  with  a  mild,  vacuous  n^ative. 
We  have  caUed  him  “  The  Solitary  Inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Kittanning  Point.” 

At  last,  toward  night,  the  long-etroected 
train  drew  up  at  our  bleak  station.  Though 
it  was  technically  called  “  The  Emigrant,” 
we  found  a  comfortable  car,  and  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  lost  time  to  make  up, 
we  were  whirled  along  at  Pacific  speed. 
At  some  quaint  little  mountain  town  we 
got  off  and  went  into  a  grocery,  upon  whose 
counter  a  bounteous  supper  was  spread. 
The  room  was  lull  of  local  gossips,  and  we 
were  entertained  with  all  the  scandal  of  the 
country  round,  while  doing  our  hungry  best 
to  the  meal.  There  was  an  old-time  bucolic 
simplicity  in  the  tone  as  in  the  substance 
of  tne  Pennsylvania  Dutchman’s  speech,  for 
notwithstanding  the  havoc  we  had  made  of 
his  edibles,  he  charged  us  only  twenty-five 
cents  apiece. 

Taking  seats  in  our  car  again,  we  were 
hurried  on  as  before.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hours  we  were  becoming  sleepy, 
and  losing  all  interest  in  things  about  us, 
when  we  were  startled  by  a  series  of  fright- 
ftil  explosions.  “  Torp^oes  I  ”  exclaimed 
the  man  in  the  seat  ahead  of  us,  as  his  face 
turned  deathly  pale.  Then  we  knew  that 
something  terrible  had  happened,  or  some¬ 
thing  terrible  was  to  happen ;  we  bad  heard 
the  most  desperate  warning  used  in  rail¬ 
roading.  With  the  utter  recklessness  which 
in  such  moments  impels  people  to  do  the 
most  dangerous  thing  they  can  do,  we  threw 
open  the  windows  and  thnist  out  our  heads. 
We  were  just  coming  round  a  bend  on  a 
down  grade  at  appalling  speed,  and  the 
scene  which  met  our  eyes  is  better  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Fenn,  than  I  can  hope  to  do  in 
words.  An  entire  freight  train  seemed  to 
be  piled  up  in  tumultuous  ruin  before  us. 
At  one  side  a  fire  had  been  kindled  of  the 
riddled  boards  and  timbers  of  the  wreck. 
This  it  was  that  made  the  terror  of  the 
scene  so  vivid;  men  were  rushing  to  and 
fro,  and  waving  lamps  at  us;  while  the 


background  of  confusion  and  darkness  sug¬ 
gested  all  manner  of  worse  disaster  beyond, 
llierc  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  hope  for 
us,  or  for  our  whole  train,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  had  the  power  to  stir.  But 
even  while  we  were  thus  paralyzed,  our 
train  came  to  a  stand-still  without  a  jar;  it 
could  not  have  taken  thirty  seconds,  yet  in 
our  fright  it  seemed  much  longer.  Of  course 
we  all  then  rushed  madly  from  the  coaches, 
and  examined  the  wreck  of  freight  cars 
which  strewed  both  tracks.  A  truck  had 
been  broken,  but  no  lives  had  been  lost, 
and  only  two  or  three  cars,  instead  of  a 
whole  train,  had  been  shivered  and  splinteretl 
and  piled  up.  Not  till  I  had  learned  these 
and  other  particulars,  did  I  think  to  inquire 
by  what  miracle  our  train  had  been  so  sud¬ 
denly  stopped.  I  was  assured  that  it  was 
by  the  air-nrake,  and  having  never  before 
heard  of  the  air-brake  or  forgetting  all 
about  it  if  I  had,  I  was  no  wiser  for  the 
information ;  but  Uierc  is  always  a  man  at 
the  theatre,  or  on  board  ship,  or  in  the 
same  coach  with  you,  who  has  “  been  there 
before,”  and  knows  all  about  it.  This  man 
was  before  us  at  the  scene  of  disaster.  As 
he  never  requiros  an  introduction,  espe¬ 
cially  after  an  accident,  we  found  no  difficulty 
in  getting  thoroughly  posted  with  regard  to 
the  brake.  He  was  holding  forth  to  a 
number  of  passengers  assembled  in  front  of 
the  fire  kindled  from  the  wreck  of  the  freight 
cars,  and  the  subject  of  his  discourse  haj*- 
pened  to  be  the  very  one  about  which  wo 
were  most  curious. 

The  story  of  the  romantic  life  of  the 
young  man,  George  Westinghouse,  the  in¬ 
ventor,  lost  none  of  its  dramatic  interest 
from  being  told  to  us  in  the  light  that  might 
also  have  lit  up  the  wreck  of  our  train  and 
of  ourselves,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him. 
How  the  poor  Schenectady  machinist  car¬ 
ried  with  him  the  idea  of  his  invention 
from  his  boyhood,  how  he  struggled  to  get 
the  means  of  working  it  out,  how  he  was 
snubbed  and  pooh-poohed  In’  the  wiseacres, 
till  another  young  man,  l^lph  Bagaley, 
came  forward  with  the  money,  and  how 
now  they,  neither  of  them  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  give  Thanksgiving  dinners  to 
the  numerous  workmen  in  their  great  foun- 
dr)’  at  Pittsburgh,  and  are  getting  as  rich 
as  they  deserve  to  be,  —  all  this,  while 
warming  his  hands  deliberately  before  the 
fire,  the  man  who  had  “  been  there  before  ” 
told  with  the  wise  precision  of  his  species 
the  world  over. 

Of  the  brake  itself,  which  is  almost  as 
great  an  invention  as  the  locomotive,  we 
obtained  the  following  brief  description,  and  , 
I  give  it  in  the  belief  that  the  recent  ap¬ 
palling  tragedy  at  New  Hamburg  has  thrown 
a  peculiar  interest  about  anything  so  likely 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  accidents : 
An  air-pump  attached  to  the  locomotive 
and  operated  by  steam  from  the  boiler  tills 
a  reservoir  directly  under  the  foot-board 
with  air  compressed.  This  pump  is  self¬ 
acting.  When  the  air-pressure  in  the 
reservoir  is  equal  to  the  steam-pressure  in 
the  boiler,  the  pump  ceases  to  act.  When 
any  of  the  air  is  used  in  applying  the  brake, 
so  that  the  air-pressure  is  decreased,  the 
pump  begins  to  work  again.  This  reservoir 
commutucates  by  means  of  an  iron-pipe  like 
a  gas-pipe,  with  an  iron  cylinder  under  each 
car,  in  which  is  a  piston  working  like  a 
steam-piston.  This  piston  moves  a  lever 
which  operates  the  brakes  in  the  ordinarj’ 
way.  'The  iron  pipes  under  the  cars  are 
connected  between  the  cars  by  rubber  hose, 
with  ingenious  brass  couplings.  When  the 
brake  is  to  be  applied  the  engineer  simply 
turns  a  cock  winch  opens  the  way  for  the 
compressed  air  to  operate  upon  the  pistons, 
and  these  apply  the  brakes  instantaneously 
and  simultaneously  on  each  truck  of  ever}' 
car.  Should  the  cars  become  detached 
from  any  cause,  the  coupling,  which  is  held 
together  by  stiff  springs,  would  pull  apart, 
the  valve  close,  and  thus  render  the  brake 
still  effective  on  the  rest  of  the  train ;  or 
should  the  brake  have  been  applied  and 
afterward  a  car  become  detached,  the  valves 
would  immediately  close  on  the  detached 
car,  and  the  brake  would  continue  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  thus  preventing  the  car  fix)m  running 
back  on  a  grade. 

As  the  men  worked  away,  clearing  the 
wreck  from  the  tracks,  train  after  train 
kept  coming  up  from  both  directions  on 
the  great  thoroughfare,  but  they  were  all 
brought  to  a  stand  without  the  least  acci¬ 
dent.  Our  irrepressible  informant  had 
hardly  finished  with  his  wonderful  stories 
about  the  Westinghouse  Brake,  —  how  it 
ha'd  stopped  an  express  train  in  eleven  sec¬ 
onds,  and  within  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
of  where  it  had  been  first  applied,  and  I 
know  not  what  else,  —  when  the  whistle 
sounded  all  aboard,  and  oiu*  train  whirled 
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away  a^ain  toward  Pittsburgh.  And  finally 
we  reached  that  picturesque  city  late  at 
night  or  early  in  the  morning,  without  fur¬ 
ther  mishap  on  our  march.  An  account  of 
the  Siege  and  some  plans  of  the  works  will 
be  given  next  week. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ICE-BOATINO  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

UR  illustration  on  page  197  will  give  the 
reader  a  good  idea  of  an  amusement  that 
has  been  very  popular  this  winter  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  The  picture  is  designed  from 
sketches  taken  by  our  artist,  of  some  of  the 
fastest  boats  in  the  fleet  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Poughkeepsie.  At  this  place  there 
is  an  association  of  ice-boat  owners,  and  when 
the  condition  of  the  ice  admits,  an  annual  race 
for  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  is  sailed.  There 
is  also  a  similar  association  at  New  Hamburgh, 
eight  miles  below  Poughkeepsie,  and  between 
them  a  friendly  rivalry  exists,  regarding  the 
speed  of  their  respective  craft. 

The  speed  at  which  these  boats  will  some¬ 
times  glide  over  the  ice  is  absolutely  marvellous. 
A  rate  of  speed  exceeding  a  mile  a  minute  is 
frequently  attained,  and  in  1866  the  Una  of 
Poughkeepsie  ran  from  Newburgh  to  New 
Hamburgh,  six  and  a  half  miles  in  seven  min¬ 
utes.  There  are,  without  doubt,  at  the  present 
time,  boats  which  could  make  the  same  run  in 
even  less  time  under  similar  circumstances.  A 
brush  with  a  railroad  train  is  of  fre(|ueut  occur¬ 
rence,  and  the  ice-boat  generally  comes  off  vic¬ 
torious. 

The  illustration  conveys  a  very  correct  idea 
of  the  passenger  accommodations  of  these  craft, 
which  are  quite  limited,  —  merely  a  platform  or 
deck  at  the  after  end,  some  four  feet  wide  by  six 
feet  long.  In  a  stiff  breeze  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  boat  from  lifting  or  capsiz¬ 
ing,  to  carry  one  person  on  the  windward  runner, 
who  holds  on  by  the  shrouds,  and  changes  his 
position  from  one  side  of  the  boat  to  the  other, 
as  its  direction  relative  to  the  wind  is  changed. 
In  a  race,  but  one  person  besides  the  steersman 
is  carried  on  each  boat,  any  additional  weight 
being  detrimental  to  speed. 

These  boats  are  alwa^’s  sailed  at  an  angle  with 
the  wind,  and  never  l)eJore  it,  for  the  reason  that 
they  run  faster  than  the  wind;  that  is,  in  sailing 
before  the  wind,  the  boat  would  receive  such  an 
impulse  from  a  puff  or  harder  blow  than  usual, 
ns  to  run  away  from  the  wind,  and  would  have 
to  wait  for  another  blow  to  overtake  it.  There¬ 
fore  the  sails  are  kept  trimmed  close  inboard, 
and  as  flat  as  possible,  so  that  the  wind  glances 
off  from  them  freely,  and  at  the  same  time  forces 
the  boat  ahead  on  her  cour.^e.  In  nautical  par¬ 
lance,  “  with  an  ice-boat,  you  can  almost  put 
the  wind’s  eye  out” 

On  a  keen,  bright  day,  with  plenty  of  wind, 
and  the  person  well  protected  from  the  cold, 
there  is  no  amusement  known,  so  e.xhilarating 
and  c.xciting  os  a  sail  on  an  ice-boat. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  A  I‘IOEOX  IN  PARIS. 

A  few  weeks  since  the  sight  of  a  pigeon  flut¬ 
tering  over  the  city  was  one  that  threw  the  Par¬ 
isians  into  the  greatest  state  of  excitement.  A 
regular  hunt  would  ensue,  until,  chased  from 
street  to  street  and  roof  to  roof,  worried  by 
stones,  and  stunned  by  the  shouts  of  the  crowd 
beneath,  the  poor  bird  would  sink  down  under 
the  shelter  of  some  chimney-stack,  and  surren¬ 
der  a  discretion.  Our  sketch  represents  one  of 
these  hunts  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  where  a  venture¬ 
some  pompier,  perched  on  a  giddy  pinnacle  of 
the  Tuileries,  is  vainly  trying  to  catch  a  sup¬ 
posed  provincial  messenger.  As  these  hunts, 
however,  greatly  endangered  the  capture  of  the 
bird  and  the  safety  of  the  despatch,  an  ofiicial 
remonstrance  was  issued,  stating  that  if  the 
pigeon  were  left  to  itself  it  would  be  sure  to  re¬ 
turn  to  its  master’s  house,  whereas  the  chase 
might  not  only  frighten  it  away,  but  in  beating 
wildly  about  to  escape  its  pursuers  the  bird 
might  dash  itself  against  some  hard  obstacle, 
and  the  precious  despatch  would  perhaps  be- 
(x>me  detached  and  lost.  Indeed,  the  hope  that 
it  might  bring  important  news  from  the  prov- 
inees,  and  the  fear  that  it  might  escape,  fre- 
({uently  proved  fatal  to  the  poor  pigeon. 

The  microscopic  despatches  on  reception  at 
the  post-oflice  were  enlarged  and  displayed  on  a 
sheet  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by  a  staff  of  clerks.  The  private  mes¬ 
sages  were  forwarded  to  their  respective  desti¬ 
nations,  while  of  those  received  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  such  as  were  thought  fit  to  meet  the  public 
eye  were  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel.  Re¬ 
duced  to  such  absolute  dependence  on  aerial 
messengers  for  communication  either  with  or 
from  their  fellow-countrymen,  well  might  the 
Parisians  exclaim  with  the  Proscrits  of  Victor 
Hugo  — 

“VenU,  dltet-Ieur  notre  miaire, 

Oiteauz,  portes-leor  notre  amour.” 

THE  fisherman’s  DARLINO. 

Mr.  Watson  here  presents  us  with  another  of 
those  north-coast  sketches  which  have  lately  en¬ 
gaged  his  pencil.  The  "  Fisherman's  Darling,"  a 
little  barefooted  child,  is  wading  out  to  the  old 
fisherman,  who  bends  over  the  side  of  his  boat  to 
welcome  her.  “  It  is  curious,”  says  a  recent 
English  critic,  “  that  we  who  arc  so  proud  of  our 
seafaring  population,  and  are  wont  to  regard 
them  as  the  raw  material  out  of  which  our  naval 
glory  has  been  manufactured,  should  have  been 


so  long  blind  to  their  picturesque  aspect.  Since 
marine  painting  has  l)ecn  practised,  it  has  been 
customary  to  use  fishermen,  and  nets,  and  boats, 
and  all  the  odd.s  and  ends  which  lie  scattered  on 
the  beach  as  accessories  to  help  the  general  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  picture,  but  it  has  been  left  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  to  employ  the  rugged  fisherman  in  jersey 
and  sou’-wester  and  great  sea-boots,  or  the  bare¬ 
footed  fisherman’s  wife,  with  tucked-np  skirts 
and  ruddy  face,  as  the  principal  object  of  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Hook,  quitting  tlie  trammels  of  me¬ 
diaeval  doublet  and  hose,  was,  we  believe,  the 
first  to  show  us  what  our  own  coasts  could  fur¬ 
nish  ill  pictorial  effect;  now  Mr.  Watson  has 
followed  bis  example,  and,  —  it  is  a  healthy  sign 
for  art,  —  abandoning  the  old  ways  of  doing 
what  his  predecessors  did,  going  over  the  old 
ground  of  chronicle,  legend,  and  romance,  strikes 
out  a  fresh  bath  for  himself.  He  at  once  arouses 
our  sympathies  by  the  human  interest  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  we  feel  at  once  that  we  care  more  for  a 
bronzed  fisherman,  whom  we  may  come  upon 
any  day  without  any  particular  emotion,  than 
for  a  whole  bevy  of  sprucely  dres-sed  cavaliers  or 
ladies.  It  is  not  simply  the  selfishness  of  human 
nature  in  the  spectator  which  interests  itself 
more  in  its  own  time  than  in  any  other,  although 
that,  no  doubt,  has  much  to  do  with  it,  but  the 
artist  is  working  upon  what  he  sees  and  knows, 
even  as  the  Dutch  masters  made  a  school  for 
themselves,  which  still  lives  by  depicting  the 
boors  who  drank  in  the  taverns,  and  the  pots 
and  pans  and  domestic  incidents  of  their  time.” 

the  conference. 

We  present  on  pages  212  and  213  a  large  en¬ 
graving  of  the  London  Conference  on  the  Black 
Sea  Question,  at  the  English  Foreign  Oflice.  A 
short  time  since,  Prince  Gortchakoff  startled 
England  by  proclaiming  that  Russia  was  no 
longer  going  to  be  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  1856. 
The  declaration  struck  at  the  stability  of  all 
Treaties,  for  the  very  idea  of  a  Treaty  implies 
a  mutual  understanding  between  the  contracting 
partie.s.  For  a  few  days  war  appeared  immi¬ 
nent,  but  presently  it  appeared  that  Russia  had 
only  spoken  in  a  big,  huge  way,  because  she  is 
a  big,  huge  Power,  and  that  she  really  merely 
meant  to  call  the  attention  of  Europe  generally 
to  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  1856.  This  Arti¬ 
cle,  which  opens  the  Black  Sea  to  merchant 
vessels,  but  closes  it  to  war  navies,  forms,  of 
course,  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
Conference,  which  Lord  Granville  initiated ;  but 
the  carious  thing  is  that  Turkey,  whose  rights 
England  is  supposed  to  be  detending,  does  not 
seem  in  the  least  aggrieved.  A  war  between 
Russia  and  England  seemed  at  one  time  inevi¬ 
table.  Happily,  a  peaceful  discussion  of  the 
agitating  question  was  agreed  upon.  The  Con¬ 
ference  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  great  step 
in  human  progress,  indicating  that  the  time  is 
not  far  off  when  all  complicated  international 
questions  will  be  settled  by  calm  and  sagacious 
statesmen,  and  not  by  devastating  armies.  Per¬ 
haps  the  doleful  lesson  taught  by  the  present 
Franco-Prussian  struggle,  was  not  without  in¬ 
fluence  in  promoting  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  question  which  threatened  to  involve  a 
general  European  War. 

PICTURESQUE  RAMBLES  IN  PROVINCIAL 
FRANCE. 

The  first  advance  of  the  German  armies  to¬ 
wards  the  west  of  France  began,  as  every  one 
remembers,  with  the  march  of  Von  der  Tann 
upon  Orleans.  The  taking  of  that  town,  its 
rescue  by  the  French,  and  its  recapture  by  the 
Germans,  are  now  matters  of  history ;  but  those 
who  knew  Orleans  before  the  war,  and  the  other 
towns  which  line  the  course  of  the  Loire,  as  it 
rushes  in  eddies  and  torrents  to  the  sea,  will 
wish  for  some  more  detailed  notice  of  their  past 
fortunes  than  a  mere  record  of  dry  facts.  Or¬ 
leans  itself  has  many  features  of  interest  for  an 
English  traveller.  In  times  gone  by  it  has  seen 
as  many  vicissitudes  as  any  of  the  provincial 
capitals  of  France,  and  has  lately  seen  more  of 
the  storms  of  war  than  most  of  them.  Chief 
among  the  heroic  incidents  which  mark  its  an¬ 
nals  in  olden  time  is  the  story  of  the  famous 
Maid.  In  Orleans  every  part  of  the  place  seems 
pervaded  with  her  memory,  and  the  beautiful 
statue  in  front  of  the  Mairie  forms  a  fitting 
monument  of  the  exploits  which  freed  her  native 
land.  This  statue  is  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  gifted  members  of  the  family  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  Princess  Mary  of  Orleans,  and  we 
hope  that  after  the  war  it  may  be  found  as  safe 
and  perfect  as  represented  in  our  engraving. 

From  Orleans  the  way  down  the  Loire  leads 
by  Meung  and  Beaugency,  where  so  much  se¬ 
vere  fighting  has  taken  place,  to  the  pretty  town 
of  Blols,  where  the  traveller  most  probably 
stayed  at  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre,  kept  by  a  M. 
Girault  Troehu,  the  latter  part  of  whose  name 
bespeaks  him  of  Breton  orimn,  like  the  governor 
of  Paris,  his  namesake.  The  hotel  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge  looking  over  the  broad 
Loire  stream,  and  the  road  to  the  famous  Cha¬ 
teau  of  Chambord  lies  across  the  river,  along  an 
avenue  of  poplars,  and  then  in  an  easterly  di¬ 
rection  through  one  of  the  flattest  and  dreariest 
countries  imaginable.  Chambord  is  a  place 
which  no  one  would  think  of  missing,  and  if  he 
did  the  natives  would  not  let  him  go  away  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  greatest  sight  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  When  you  at  last  reach  the  p^,  a 
desolate-looking  drive  leads  up  to  the  ch&teau, 
the  full  view  of  which  gradually  grows  and  be¬ 
comes  more  impressive  as  you  approach  it,  until 
the  eye  is  able  to  realize  the  vastness  of  the 
pile  on  which  it  gazes.  We  should  think  the 
Chateau  of  Chamtord  must  be  the  largest  pri¬ 


vate  house  in  the  world,  though  indeed  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  originally  called  a  private 
house,  since  it  was  an  appendage  of  the  then 
reigning  Bourbon  family,  to  which  it  still  gives 
the  title  of  count.  The  Lantern,  which  forms  a 
landmark  for  the  wliole  countryside,  is  built  of 
several  lateral  buttresses  converging  to  a  point, 
and  you  can  ascend  it  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The 
back  of  the  chateau  is  somewhat  like  the  front, 
but  not  so  highly  decorated.  The  entire  place 
is  well  worthy  of  minute  inspection  both  to  the 
lover  of  architecture  and  also  to  the  ordinary 
traveller.  So  wonderful  and  vast  a  building, 
rising  as  it  were  out  of  the  sandy  desert  in 
which  it  stands,  creates  a  positive  feeling  of  awe, 
to  which  the  servants  of  the  cb&tcau  are  always 
ready  to  minister  bv  tales  of  old-world  horrors 
done  within  its  walls. 

Our  other  engraving  represents  the  celebrated 
Cathedral  of  Chartres.  The  town  lies  on  a  line 
which  forms  a  kind  of  loop  to  the  Orleans  rail¬ 
way  from  Paris  by  Chartres  and  Le  Mans  to 
Tours  and  also  to  Angers. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


HOME  NEWS. 

t1''HE  President  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate, 
X  Feb.  9,  enclosing  correspondence  between 
Lord  Granville  and  Secret^  Fish.  The  former 
proposed  a  joint  high  commission  to  sit  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  tne  fisheries  question.  Secretary  Fish 
proposed  that  the  commission  uifiast  on  the  Ala¬ 
bama  claims;  Earl  Granville  gladly  consented,  and 
the  President  nominated  as  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  Fish,  Gen. 
^henck.  Justice  Nelson  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Judge  E.  R.  Hoar,  and  Senator  Williams.  The 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  England  are  Earl  de 
Grey  and  R^n,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Professor 
Monutague  Mmard  of  Oxford  University,  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  H.  Nortbeote,  and  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  of 
Canada.  The  commission  is  expected  to  begin  its 
deliberations  early  in  March.  Its  powers  are  but 
limited.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Feb.  18,  Earl 
Granville  said  that  the  high  commission  which 
was  about  to  meet  in  Washington  is  without  power 
to  settle  the  questions  of  the  fisheries,  but  is  only 
authorized  to  frame  a  plan  of  adjustment,  on  which 
the  decision  of  the  members  must  be  unanimous, 
for  submission  to  their  respective  governments. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has  enacted  a  law 
providing  that  women  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  may  be  elected  as  school  directors. 

Active  measures  have  been  taken  and  are  stiU 
in  progress  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  and  other  cities,  to  send  food,  ^in, 
seeds,  and  other  supplies  to  the  relief  of  the 
French. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  writes  to  Representa¬ 
tive  Sargent,  in  relation  to  the  UnitM  States 
steamer  Tennessee  and  the  San  Domingo  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  no  intelligence  of  her  arrival  or  non¬ 
arrival  could  be  expected  at  the  earliest  before 
nine  or  ten  days  from  this  date.  He  also  describes 
the  vessel  as  in  every  way  seaworthy,  and  her 
company  as  thoroughly  experienced  and  efficient 
officers. 

Obituary.  —  Colonel  William  H.  Spooner,  a 
well-known  citizen  of  Boston,  died  Feb.  9.  He 
was  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  United  States, 
Winthrop,  Coolidge,  and  Commonwealth  Hotels  in 
Boston  successivdy. 

Mrs.  Martha  Haines  Butt  Bennett,  of  Virginia, 
died  in  New  York,  Feb.  9.  She  was  highly  popn- 
lar  throughout  the  South  for  her  poetry  ud  tales. 
She  contributed  largely  to  literary  penedicals,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  novel  entitled  “  Anti-Fanati¬ 
cism —  A  Tale  of  the  South.” 

Alice  Cary,  the  distinguished  authoress,  died  at 
New  York.  Feb.  18. 

Colonel  Thomas  E.  Chickering,  head  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  firm  of  Chickering  Brothers,  piano-forte 
manufacturers,  Boston,  died  suddenly  at  the  Tre- 
mont  House,  Feb.  14. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

France.  —  The  election  in  France,  which  took 
place  Feb.  8  and  10,  resulted  in  a  disastrous  defeat 
of  the  Republicans,  and  an  overwhelming  majority 
for  a  monarchy.  At  this  date  (Feb.  16)  me  follow¬ 
ing  appear  to  be  the  numbers  of  the  several  parties 
electeu  to  the  assembly:  Republicans,  160;  Legiti¬ 
mists  (Bourbons),  60;  Orleanists,  400;  Bonapart- 
ists,  20. 

M.  Thiers  was  elected  in  eighteen  Departments; 
Troehu,  in  seven;  Changamier,  in  four;  Dufour, 
in  four;  Gambetta,  in  three;  and  Jules  Favre  in 
two.  Two  hundred  candidates  were  balloted  for 
in  Paris,  but  the  vote  is  so  scattered  that  the  dele¬ 
gation  is  not  believed  to  be  full,  and  another  elec¬ 
tion  may  be  necessary. 

The  session  of  the  Assembly  was  formally  opened 
at  Bordeaux,  Feb.  18,  about  800  deputies  being 
present.  Jules  Favre,  for  himself  and  in  the  name 
of  his  colleagues  at  Bordeaux  and  Paris,  resigned 
the  powers  confided  to  them  as  the  Government  of 
National  Defence.  He  stated  that  the  Ministers 
would  remain  in  office  until  the  constitntiou  of  a 
new  Government,  to  maintain  order. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  Assembly  could  not 
finish  the  organization  of  a  ^vemment  before  Feb. 
19,  Jules  Favre  was  depntM,  Feb.  16,  to  ask  that 
a  rarther  extension  of  tne  armistice  be  granted  by 
the  Germans.  He  was  clothed  with  full  power  to 
negotiate  the  extension  with  the  German  govern¬ 
ment,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  Versailles. 

General  Garibaldi,  in  a  speech,  Feb.  14,  renounc¬ 
ing  the  office  of  delegate  to  the  Assembly,  declared 
that  he  has  always  known  how  to  distinguish 
priest-ridden  France  firom  Republican  France.  He 
wished  to  express  fiilly  the  reasons  for  his  resign¬ 
ing  his  commission  and  withdrawing  from  the 
cause  of  France.  WiUi  this  intention  he  several 
times  attempted  to  secure  himself  a  hearing,  which 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly  refused  to  grant.  In 
a  letter  to  the  nvemmen^  he  says  that,  seeing  his 
mission  is  finished,  he  resigns  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Vosges.  The  government  has  for¬ 
warded  a  reply  accepting  his  resignation  and  ex¬ 
pressing,  on  behalf  of  the  country,  thanks  for  the 


heroic  services  rendered  by  the  general,  and  regrets 
that  he  feels  compelled  to  leave  the  service  of 
France.  Garibaldi  left  Bordeaux  on  the  14th  to 
return  to  Caprera. 

Versailles  despatches  of  Feb.  16  state  that  the 
French  forces  within  the  city  of  Belfort  have 
accepted  the  armistice  and  the  fortress  now  offers 
to  capitulate  to  the  German  troops. 

Feb.  8.  —  The  Emperor  Napoleon  issued  from 
Wilhelmshuhe,  a  proclamation  to  the  electors  of 
France,  denouncing  as  illegal  all  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Provisional  Government  since  Sept.  4. 
The  election  would  indicate  that  his  effort  was 
very  moderately  successful. 

M.  Kem,  Swiss  minister  at  Paris,  has  been  to 
Versailles  and  bad  along  inh-rview  with  Bismarck, 
praying  that  Switzerland  be  freed  from  the  burden 
of  maintaining  her  French  prisoners.  The  chan¬ 
cellor  returned  a  peremptory  refusal,  and  gave  the 
minister  to  understand  that  if  one  Frenchman  was 
allowed  to  escape,  the  consequences  to  the  Helvetic 
Republic  would  be  most  unpleasant. 

England.  —  The  Queen  opened  Parliament  in 
person,  Feb.  9.  In  her  speech  she  referred  first 
to  the  French-German  war,  and  the  efforts  at 
mediation,  saying  that  she  had  been  nn^le  to 
recognize  the  Government  of  National  Defence, 
and  alluding  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany’s  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  title.  Of  the  conference  on  the  Black 
Sea  question,  she  has  the  best  hopes,  although  she 
regrets  the  absence  ef  any  representative  of  France. 
She  announces  the  appointment  of  a  joint  high 
commission  on  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  fisher¬ 
ies.  The  new  King  of  Spain,  the  Marathon  mur¬ 
ders,  the  Tien-Tsin  massacre,  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  and  the  state  of  Ireland  are  also  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

Italy.  —  The  Italian  Parliament,  Feb.  9,  passed 
a  bill  authoiizing  a  Financial  Convention  with 
Austria;  also  a  bUl  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  Pope.  On  the 
18th,  it  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  the  libraries 
and  galleries  of  the  Vatican  to  be  national  property. 
The  measure  was  objected  to  by  the  Ministry,  and 
was  carried  against  their  opposition. 

Cuba. —  Despatches  of  Feb.  10,  from  Havana, 
state  that  the  nvalry  long  existing  between  the 
two  insurgent  leaders,  Cespedes  and  Ignacio  Agra- 
monte  has  resulted  in  the  usurpation  of  the  dicta¬ 
torship  by  Agramonte.  Bembeta  now  commands 
the  Cuban  forces.  Cespedes  was  frequently 
charged  with  want  of  executive  ability,  ana  Agra¬ 
monte  openly  challenged  him  six  months  ago  be¬ 
cause  of  their  feuds.  The  military  operations 
under  the  orders  of  Captain- General  Valmaseda 
were  begun  Jan.  84.  Since  that  time  660  persons 
have  surrendered  in  the  district  of  Colon,  800  of 
them  able  to  bear  arms,  2,000  in  Cinco  Villas,  most¬ 
ly  women  and  children,  200  in  the  eastern  depart¬ 
ment,  and  2,800  in  the  central  department.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accounts  received  by  the  government 
143  insurgents  have  been  killed  in  tne  various 
engagements,  while  the  losses  were  11  killed  and 
28  wounded. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


February  8, 

VnuNoui,. 

London.  —  Consols,  92*,' ;  D.  8.  6-20*s,  1868,  90M  ;  do 
1867, 89;^. 

Fbanktost. —  U.  S.  6-20's,  186'2,  96%. 

NSW  Yoax.  — Gold,  lUX  i  C.  8  6’s,  1881,  US*^ ;  6.80’s, 
1868,  UlM  ;  do.  1867, 109^,'. 

ComnaciAi,. 

IdvxarOM.  —  Cotton,  mlddliiur  nplands,  7Kd. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middUng  nplands,  Uil^e. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $1.67  (gt  1-60. 

OxiOAOO.  — Ked  winter  wheat,  $  1.20>^  (No.  2). 

February  9. 

Ydiancial 

London.  —  Consols,  92 ;  U.  8.  6-aO’s,  1868,  90X  i  do. 

1867,  89M. 

Nsw  Yoax.  —  Odd,  lllX ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 113X  ;  6-ai)’s, 

1868,  lllX  i  do.  1867,  lOtfX- 

COmZBCIAL 

LimPOOL  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7  Xd. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  npIsDds,  16Xe. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S1.67  1.60. 

Chnaso. — Bed  winter  wheat,  91.22  (No.  8). 

February  10, 

Finahoiai. 

London.  —  Consols,  92 ;  V.  8.  6-20’s,  1868,  91H  >  do. 
1867,  89  X. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  lllX  ;  V.  8. 6’a,  1881, 113X  ;  6-80’s, 
1868, 112;  do.  1867,  llOX. 

CONMSBCIAL 

LrvnrooL  —  Cotttm,  middling  nplands,  7  Xd. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  16Xe. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1.60. 

CbiCAM.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  $  1.23X  (No.  3). 

February  11. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols,  92.X  ,  V.  8.  6-80’s,  1862,  OUX  >  do. 
1867,  89X. 

Niw  You.  —  Gold,  lllX  ;  U.  8. 6’s,  1881, 114V ;  6-ao  s, 
1863, 112 ;  do.  1867,  UOX- 

COMNXaClAL 

LtvnpoOL  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7  Xd. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  16Xe. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  91.60. 

CucAQO.  — Bed  winter  wheat,  9 1.21V  (No.  2). 
Februsuy  13. 

FUIANOUL. 

London.  — OoosoU,  92V  i  V.  8.  ^9)’a,  1863,  91 v  i  do. 
1867,  89V. 

Nxw  Yoax.  —  Gold.  Ill V ;  V.  8. 6’s,  1881, 114  X  i  6-20’s, 
1862, 112V  ;  do.  1867,  UOV. 

CowmxciAL. 

LtnarooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7  Vd. 

Niw  Yoax.  •—  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  16Ve.;  ted  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1.68 1.61. 

Chicago.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  9 1.23  (No.  2). 

February  14. 

Financial. 

London.— Consols.  08,x  ;  D.  8.  6-aO’a,  1863,  91V  •  doi. 
1867,  89V. 

Nsw  Yoxx.— Gold,  lliv  ;  17. 8. 6’t,  1881,  lUX  >  6-20’s, 
1863,112;  do.  1867,  llOX- 

COMWZaClAL 

Livixpool  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7Sd. 

Niw  Yoxx.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  16Vo.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1.68  jc  1.61. 

CmcAQO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  9 1.23V  (No.  2). 
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THE  JLyiQUIS  DE  VILLEHER.* 

BT  GEORGE  SAND. 


[TnosUted  fnm  the  Ereoch  for  Btibt  Batckoat, 
by  Raltb  Kuleiu] 


XXIV.  (Cbutiiiiietl) 

MD£  VILLEMER  had  made  stire.  lie 
•  stirred  a  little  to  show  he  was  up,  and 
went  down  stairs  ader  havincr  slipp^  his 
purse  into- the  bureau-drawer.  He  seemed 
very  impatient  to  get  back  to  Polignac,  and 
tleclaring  he  felt  perfectly  strong,  obsti¬ 
nately  refused  the  horse.  It  would  have 
been  an  encumbrance  in  the  war  of  obser¬ 
vation  he  was  about  to  wage.  He  shook 
bands  cordially  with  his  entertainers  and 
set  out ;  but,  on  the  bcnrders  of  the  village, 
having  inquired  about  the  road  of  a  passer¬ 
by,  he  changed  his  course,  plunging  into  a 
by-way  that  led  to  Laussonne. 

'  He  thought  he  could  arrive  there  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Feyraque,  wait  for  him  stealthily, 
and  see  him  take  Caroline  back.  When  he 
had  made  sure  of  her  return  to  Lantriac, 
he  would  lay  his  plans  further.  Until  then, 
being  quite  aware  she  was  trying  to  escape 
him.^e  would  not  risk  losing  track  of  her 
again.  But  Peyraque  was  very  expe¬ 
ditious;  Mignon  travelled  £ut  in  spite  of 
the  ro^  which  grew  worse  and  worse, 
forming  one  unbroken  ascent  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Laussonne,  and  crossing  more  than 
one  mountain  declivity.  The  ny-path  cut 
off  the  angles  of  the  main  road  but  slightly, 
and  the  Marquis  was  distanced  by  the  rus¬ 
tic  equipage.  He  saw  it  pass  and  recog¬ 
nized  Peyraque,  who,  for  ms  part,  thought 
he  distinguished,  in  the  morning  fog,  a  man 
who  was  not  in  peasant  garb,  and  who 
quickly  retreated  behind  an  embanking  wall 
of  rough  stones. 

Peyraque  was  suspicious.  “  Very  likely,” 
thoi^ht  he,  “  he  has  been  fooling  us,  or  he 
has  found  out  something.  Well !  if  it  is  he, 
and  if  be  is  no  more  of  an  invalid  than 
that,  I  will  cure  him  of  trying  to  follow  a 
mountain  horse  on  foot.” 

He  urged  Mignon  forward,  and  arrived  at 
Laussonne  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 
Caroline,  in  deadly  anxiety,  after  a  cruelly 
sleepless  night,  came  out  to  meet  him. 

“  All  is  going  well,”  said  he.  “  I  was 
mistaken  yesteiriay ;  he  is  not  so  very  ill, 
for  he  slept  well  and  would  return  on  foot.” 

“  So  he  is  gone  ?  ”  relied  Caroline, 
climbing  to  her  seat  by  Peyraque.  “He 
never  suspected  anything,  then?  And  I 
shall  never  see  him  again  r  Well,  so  much 
the  better  I  ”  and  she  burst  into  tears  under 
her  hood,  which  she  pulled  over  her  face  in 
vain.  Peyraque  heard  her  sOb  as  if  her 
heart  womd  break. 

“So  you  are  the  one  going  to  be  sick 
now  ?  ”  said  he,  in  a  tone  (S'  paternal  sever¬ 
ity.  “  Come,  be  reasonable,  or  your  Pey¬ 
raque  will  never  believe  you  when  you  tell 
him  you  are  a  Christian.” 

“  So  long  as  I  do  not  we5p  before  him, 
can  you  not  excuse  one  moment  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  me?  But  what  are  you  doing? 
Why  are  we  going  on  toward  Laussonne  ?  ” 
Peyraque  thought  he  again  caught  sight 
of  the  Marquis  still  creeping  onws^. 
“  You  must  excuse  me,”  said  he,  “  but  I 
have  an  errand  to  do  in  the  village.  It  is 
quite  near.” 

He  entered  the  villi^,  shrewdly  thinking 
that  the  Marquis  would  still  keep  himseS' 
in  sight  at  a  distance.  He  went  up  the 
street  and  exchanged  a  few  words  wiu  one 
of  the  townspeople.  Pretexts  could  not 
fail  to  be  at  hand.  Then,  returning  to 
Caroline,  he  said,  “  You  see,  my  daughter, 
you  have  too  much  on  your  mind.  I  want 
to  revive  your  spirits ;  you  know  an  excur¬ 
sion  always  does  you  good.  Would  you 
like  to  have  me  take  you  on  one  —  O,  a 
very  pleasant  one !  ” 

“  If  you  have  business  anj'where,  I  don’t 
want  to  incommode  you.  1  will  go  wher¬ 
ever  you  like.” 

“  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  foot  of  Mezenc, 
to  the  village  of  Eatables.  It  is  a  beautiful 
place  really,  and  you  have  been  longing  to 
see  the  grandest  of  the  Cdvennes.” 

“  You  said  it  would  be  hard  travelling 
over  there  until  after  next  month.” 

“  Bless  me  I  Why,  the  weather  is  cloudy, 
to  be  sure,  and  perhaps  the  roads  are  a 
little  damarad.  I  have  n’t  passed  over 
them  since  last  year ;  but  they  have  been 
work^  upon,  as  1  have  heard,  and  besides 
you  know  with  me  there  is  no  danger.” 

“  I  assure  you  I  am  in  no  mood  to  worry 
about  danger.  Let  us  set  out.” 

Peyraque  hurried  on  his  horse,  which 
soon  crossed  the  boundaries  of  Laus- 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  (Soogrina,  in  tbe  year 
1870,  br  VisLOS,  Omood.  A  Co.,  In  tba  (Mioa  of  Um  li- 
bnriaB  of  Congnss,  at  Waahingtoo. 


sonne  and  bravely  descended  the  rocky  hill, 
climbing  the  other  slope  again  without  de¬ 
lay,  and  even  more  rapicily.  When  they 
had  reached  the  top,  Peyraque  turned 
round,  saw  no  one  in  tne  paths  behind  him, 
and  looked  at  the  road  ahead,  which  was 
taking  on  a  discouraging  aspect.  “  You  are 
going  to  see  a  wilderness,”  said  he;  “but 
that  need  n’t  anno^  you,  need  it  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,”  rephed  she ;  “  when  we  are 
de^rate  we  cease  to  be  annoyed.” 

Pe^Taque  went  on,  not  without  warning 
his  companion  repeatedly  that  the  sun 
might  not  be  disposed  to  shine,  that  they 
had  four  leagues  to  go,  and  that  perhaps 
Mezenc  would  be  under  a  fog.  All  this 
had  little  interest  for  Caroline,  who  did  not 
guess  the  hesitation  of  her  old  fidend  or  his 
(j[ualms  of  conscience. 

They  traversed  a  mountain  wooded  with 
pines,  and  cut  into  by  a  vast  glade,  —  the 
result  of  an  ancient  felling  of  the  trees,  — 
which  opened  a  gigantic  avenue,  where  the 
road,  from  a  distance,  l(X>ked  like  a  high¬ 
way  for  a  hundred  chariots  abreast;  but 
when  the  little  carriage  had  ventured  in,  it 
was  a  frightful  task  to  get  over  tbe  ground, 
rain-soaked  and  hollowed  out  into  deep 
ruts  in  a  thousand  places.  Further  on,  it 
was  worse  still ;  the  turf  was  strewed  with 
blocks  of  lava,  which  left  boggy  places  be¬ 
tween  them;  and  when  tbeytound  traces 
of  the  travelled  road  again  they  had  to 
turn  aside  for  monstrous  piles  of  flints  and 
pebbles,  to  stop  altogether  before  deep  cuts 
or  trenches,  to  seek  the  old  road  among 
twenty  others  that  lost  themselves  in  the 
morass.  The  horse  performed  prodigies  of 
courage,  and  PeyTaque  miracles  of  skill 
and  judgment- 

At  tbe  ex[Mration  of  two  hours,  they  had 
accomplished  only  two  leagues,  and  were  in 
open  country  on  an  interminable  plateau, 
at  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  metres. 
Except  the  breaks  here  and  there  in  the 
road,  nothing  could  be  distinguished.  The 
sun  had  (hsappeared;  a  thick  mist  en¬ 
shrouded  evei^hing,  and  nothing  can  paint 
the  feeling  of  bitter  desolation  which  fell 
upon  Caroline.  PeyTaque  himself  lost 
courage  and  kept  silence.  The  obstructed 
road,  which  he  had  been  forced  to  leave 
one  side  did  not  reappear,  and  for  the  last 
fifteen  minutes  they  had  been  pacing  over  a 
spongy  turf,  broken  up  by  the  hoofs  of 
cattle  in  search  of  pasturage,  but  no  longer 
bearing  any  traces  of  wheels.  The  horse 
stopped,  bathed  in  sweat;  he  thus  gave 
warning  that  he  had  never  been  over  this 
ground  before. 

Peyraque  alighted,  sinking  almost  knee- 
deep  in  the  b(^gy  soil,  and  tried  to  find 
where  he  was.  It  was  out  of  the  question. 
'The  mountains  and  ravines  were  only  one 
plain  of  white  vapor. 

“  Have  we  lost  our  way  ?  ”  asked  Caro¬ 
line  with  cool  indifference. 

At  this  point  the  wind  made  a  little  open¬ 
ing  in  the  fog,  and  they  saw  in  the  distance 
fantastic  horizons  empurpled  by  the  sun  ; 
but  the  mist  closed  in  again  so  quickly  that 
Peyraque  could  not  determine  ^  position 
from  this  isolated  peak  in  the  distant  circle 
of  mountains.  However,  they  heard  a  con¬ 
fused  barking  and  then  voiced  though  they 
could  not  distinguish  the  dogs  till  they  were 
quite  upon  them.  These  dogs  were  ^e  ad¬ 
vance-guard  of  a  caravan  of  men  and  mules 
carrying  vegetables  and  leather  bottles. 
They  were  mountaineers  who  had  been 
down  to  the  plains  to  exchange  the  cheese 
and  butter  of  their  eows  for  the  firuits  and 
vegetables  of  the  level  country.  'They  ac- 
corted  Peyraque,  who  asked  information. 
They  told  him  that  he  had  done  very 
wrong. to  think  of  going  with  a  carriage  to 
Estames  at  this  season,  that  it  could  not  he 
done,  and  that  he  would  have  to  return. 
Peyraque  showed  some  obstinacy,  and 
asked  if  he  was  still  far  from  the  villi^e. 
They  guided  him  into  the  road  again,  tell¬ 
ing  jeum  he  had  work  before  him  for  an  hour 
and  a  half;  but  as  their  animals  were 
loaded  and  warm,  and  they  themselves  in 
haste  to  arrive,  these  mountaineers  of¬ 
fered  no  assistance,  and  disappeared,  with 
a  laugh  at  the  little  carriage.  Caroline 
saw  them  rapidly  vanish  into  the  fog  like 
shadows. 

It  ,was  absolutely  necessary  to  let  the 
horse  breathe,  for  a  fresh  effort  to  KK<dn 
the  solid  road  had  exhwisted  him.  “  What 
comforts  me,”  said  Peyraipi^  really  moved, 
“is  that  yoo  don’t  complain  of  anvt^gl 
It  is  very  cold,  nevertheless,  and  I W  sure 
the  dampness  has  mne  through  your  cloak.” 

Carohne  replied  only  by  a  shiver. 

A  new  shadow  had  just  passed  along  the 
side  of  the  road ;  it  was  M.  de  Villemer. 
He  pretended  not  to  see  the  carriage,  al¬ 
though  he  did  see  it  perfectly ;  but  be  chose 
to  seem  unconscious  that  it  held  any  one  he 


knew.  He  advanced  with  extraordinary 
energy,  affecting  an  air  of  indifference. 

“  it  is  he  I  I  saw  him,”  said  Caroline  to 
Peyraque.  “  He  goes  wherever  we  go.” 

“  Wml,  let  him  go  on,  and  we  will  turn 
back.” 

“  No,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  I  He  will  die 
after  such  a  walk.  He  will  never  reach  Es- 
tables.  Let  us  follow  him.” 

This  time  Caroline’s  terror  was  so  com¬ 
manding  that  P^raque  obeyed.  They  came 
up  with  M.  de  Villemer,  who  moved  aside 
to  let  them  pass,  without  stopping  or  look¬ 
ing  up.  He  would  be  neither  intrusive  nor 
rebellious,  but  he  would  know,  he  would  fol¬ 
low  to  the  death. 

Unfortunately  he  was  at  the  end  of  his 
strength.  The  difficulty  of  this  walk,  which 
from  Lantriac  had  been  a  continual  ascent 
and,  for  the  last  two  leagues,  one  chaos  of 
stones  and  peaty  turf,  h^  started  on  him 
a  profuse  perspiration  which  he  could  feel 
freezing  in  the  blast  of  a  sharp  wind  that 
had  suddenly  veered  to  the  east.  He  lost 
his  breath,  and  was  forced  to  stop. 

Caroline  turned  her  bead  towani  him,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  crying  out.  Feyraque 
seized  her  arm.  “  Courage,  my  daughter,” 
he  said,  with  his  stern  religious  forvor. 
“  The  Lord  requires  it  at  your  hands.”  And 
she  felt  herself  overborne  by  the  strong  faith 
of  the  peasant. 

“  Wnat  do  you  want  to  do  for  him  ?”  re¬ 
sumed  Peyraque,  as  he  still  drove  on.  “  He 
has  had  strength  to  come  so  far,  he  will  have 
enough  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way.  A 
man  does  not  die  from  the  effects  of  a  walk. 
He  will  rest  at  Estables.  And  if  he  is  sick 
—  I  shall  be  there.” 

“  But  he  is  following  me  t  You  see  I 
shall  have  to  speak  to  him  there  or  else¬ 
where.” 

“  Why  should  he  follow  you  ?  He  does 
not  suspect  you  are  here  even.  So  many 
travellers  want  to  see  Mezenc.” 

“  In  such  weather  as  this?  ” 

“  The  sun  rose  brightly,  and  we  ourselves 
started  to  see  Mezenc.” 

The  Marquis  saw  Caroline  hesitate  and 
submit.  This  was  tbe  final  blow.  No  s(x>n- 
er  had  he  seen  himself  left  behind  than  he 
felt  he  could  go  no  farther.  He  sank  down 
on  a  stone,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  black  speck 
slowly  vanishing  from  his  sight,  for  the  wind 
had  risen  suddenly  and  was  violently  scat¬ 
tering  the  fog,  in  whose  stead,  there  now 
came  light  flurries  of  snow  and  sleet.  “  So 
she  would  have  me  know  nothing  more  of 
her?”  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  felt  his 
strength  failing.  “  She  flees  from  hope,  she 
has  lost  faith.  Then  she  never  loved  me  1  ” 

And  he  lay  down  to  die. 
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“  We  must  hasten,  we  must  hasten  I  ”  said 
Peyraque,  at  the  close  of  another  half-hour, 
as  he  saw  the  snow  deepening,  “  Here  is 
something  worse  than  fog.  When  this  be¬ 
gins  to  ^  it  soon  piles  up  in  the  road 
higher  than  your  head.” 

Tliis  imprudent  admission  set  Caroline  in 
open  rebellion ;  she  wanted  to  jump  from 
the  carriage,  fully  determined  to  walk  back 
to  tbe  place  where  she  had  met  M.  de  Yille- 
mer. 

Peyraque  dissuaded  her  from  this;  but 
finally  had  to  peld  and  return,  in  spite  of 
the  ever-increasing  danger  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  still  slower  progress  over  the 
half-league  they  had  so  painfully  traversed 
since  losing  sight  of  the  Marquis. 

It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  search  by  sim¬ 
ply  looking  for  him.  In  one  hour  the  snow 
m  large,  spreading  flakes  had  buried  up  the 
ground  and  its  ruggedness.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  tml  whether  they  had  not 
passed  by  the  place  they  wanted  to  explore. 
Caroline  utters  groans,  inaudible  to  her¬ 
self,  finding  no  words  at  her  command  hut 
the  faint  outcry,  “  My  God,  my  God  1  ” 
Peyraque  no  longer  strove  to  quiet  her,  and 
only  encouraged  her  by  telling  her  to  look 
carefully. 

Suddenly  the  horse  stopped.  “It  must 
be  we  have  found  the  road  again  here,”  said 
Peyraque.  “  Mignon  remembers.” 

“  Then  we  have  come  too  fat,”  replied 
Caroline. 

“But  we  have  met  no  one,”  returned 
Peyraque.  “  This  gentleman,  seeing  the 
storm  coming  on,  has  gone  back  to  Laus¬ 
sonne,  and  we,  who  are  nearer  Estables,  are 
running  a  great  risk  in  staying  here,  unless 
it  stops  snowing.  I  give  you  warning.” 

“  Go  on,  go  on,  Peyraque  I  ”  cried  Caro¬ 
line,  leaping  into  the  snow.  “  For  my  part, 
I  shall  stay  here  till  I  find  him.” 

Peyraque  made  no  reply.  He  alighted 
and  began  searching,  but  without  the  least 
hope.  There  was  already  half  a  foot  of 


snow,  and  the  wind,  drifting  it  into  every 
hollow,  would  soon  bury  up  a  corpse.” 

Caroline  walked  on  at  random,  gliding 
forward  like  a  spirit,  so  great  was  her  ex¬ 
citement.  She  was  already  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  carriage  when  she  heard 
the  horse  snort  loudly  as  he  put  down  his 
head.  She  thought  he  was  dying,  and, 
watching  him  with  real  distress,  saw  him 
scenting  out  something  in  front  of  him  in  a 
strange  way.  It  was  a  revelation;  she 
darted  forward  and  perceived  a  gloved 
hand,  apparently  belonging  to  one  dead, 
which  tne  breatb  of  the  horse,  melting  tbe 
snow  over  it,  had  brought  to  light.  The 
body  extended  beneath  was  the  obstacle 
which  the  animal  had  refused  to  tread  un¬ 
der  foot.  Peyraque  came  running  at  Caro¬ 
line’s  call,  and,  extricating  M.  de  Villemer, 
put  him  in  the  carriage,  where  Mile,  de 
Saint-Geneix  held  him  up  and  tried  to  warm 
him  in  her  arms. 

Peyraque  took  the  bridle  and  walked  on 
again  in  the  direction  of  Mezenc.  He  knew 
perfectly  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  but 
went  on  without  knowing  where  to  set  foot ; 
and  he  soon  disappeared  in  a  ravine  which 
he  was  unable  to  clear.  Tbe  horse  stopped 
of  his  own  accord ;  Peyraque  got  up  again, 
but,  on  trying  to  make  him  back,  found  the 
wheels  caught  in  some  unseen  obstacle. 
Besides,  the  horse  was  at  the  end  of  his 
strong.  Peyraque  treated  him  harshly, 
but  ml  to  no  purpose ;  he  struck  his  pony 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life ;  he  pulled  on 
the  bridle  till  tbe  creature’s  mouth  bled. 
The  poor  animal  turned  upon  him  with  a 
glance  of  almost  human  intelligence,  as  if  to 
say,  “  I  have  done  all  I  can  do ;  1  can  do 
nothing  more  to  save  you.” 

“  Must  we  then  perish  here  ?  ”  said  Pey¬ 
raque,  disheartened,  as  he  watched  the 
snow  falling  in  inexorable  whirls.  The 
plateau  had  become  a  Siberian  waste,  be- 

C'  which  Mezenc  alone  showed  his  livid 
between  the  gusts  of  wind.  Not  a 
tree,  not  a  roof,  not  a  rock  for  shelter.  Pey¬ 
raque  knew  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

“  Let  us  hope,”  said  he,  which,  in  these 
southern  forms  of  speech,  simply  means, 
“  Let  us  wait.” 

It  soon  occurred  to  him,  however,  that  he 
would  gain  the  next  fifteen  minutes,  even  if 
they  should  be  the  last  of  life.  He  took 
a  small  board  from  his  little  carriage,  and 
fought  with  the  drifting  snow,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  bun'  up  both  horse  and  vehicle. 
Incessantly  tor  ten  minutes  he  worked  like 
a  wrestler  at  this  task  of  clearing  away,  say¬ 
ing  to  himself  that  perhaps  it  was  all  use¬ 
less,  but  that  he  would  defend  himself  and 
Caroline  to  the  last  breath. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes  he 
thanked  God ;  the  snow  grew  lighter ;  the 
wind  abated ;  the  fog,  which  was  far  less 
dangerous,  strove  to  reappear.  He  slack¬ 
ened  his  work  without  nving  it  over.  At 
last  he  saw  something  like  a  pale  streak  of 
light  breaking  through  the  depths  of  the 
sky ;  it  was  a  promise  of  fair  weather. 

So  far  he  had  not  spoken  a  word  or  ut¬ 
tered  an  oath.  If  Caroline  had  been  fated 
to  perish  there,  she  would  not  have  suspect¬ 
ed  it  till  the  last  moment.  Yet  he  looked 
at  her  and  found  her  so  pale  and  her  glance 
so  wild  that  he  was  alarmed. 

“  Well,  well  1  ”  said  he,  “  what  is  the 
trouble?  There  is  no  more  danger;  this 
will  be  nothing.” 

“  O,  nothing,  is  it  ?  ”  she  replied,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  pointing  to  Urbain,  stretched 
out  on  the  seat  of  the  little  vehicle,  his 
face  livid  with  the  cold,  his  large  eyes  wide 
open  and  glazed,  like  those  of  a  corpse. 

Peyraque  looked  around  him  again.  It 
was  hopeless  to  expect  human  aid.  He 
sprang  into  the  carriage,  seized  M.  de  Ville¬ 
mer  firmly  in  his  arms,  rubbed  him  vigor¬ 
ously,  bruised  him  in  his  iron  hands,  trying 
to  impart  to  him  the  warmth  of  his  own  old 
bl(X>d  reanimated  by  exercise  and  a  strong 
will ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  With  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  cold  were  united  those  of  a  nerv¬ 
ous  crisis  peculiar  to  the  organization  of  the 
Marquis. 

“  He  is  not  dead,  though,”  said  Peyraque. 
“  I  feel  that ;  I  am  sure  of  it.  If  I  only  had 
something  to  make  a  fire  with  1  But  I  can’t 
make  one  of  stones.” 

“We  might  bum  the  carriage,  at  all 
events,”  crira  Caroline. 

“  That  is  an  idea,  —  yes,  but  after  that  ?  ” 
“  After  that  perhaps  the  Lord  will  send 
help.  Don’t  you  see  the  first  thing  is  to 
prevent  death  from  laying  hold  of  us  here  ?  ” 
Peyraque  saw  Caroline  so  pale  and  the 
blue  lines  so  defined  under  her  eyes  that  he 
began  to  think  she  felt  herself  dying  also. 
He  hesitated  no  longer,  but  risked  all  to 
save  all.  He  unharnessed  the  pony,  which, 
like  the  horses  of  the  Cossacks,  at  once 
rolled  in  the  snow  to  rest  himself.  Taking 
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the  awning  from  his  carriage  and  placing  living  here,  in  particular,  have  a  reputation 
it  on  the  ground,  Peyraquc  carried  M  de  for  rudeness  and  lack  of  hospiulity  which 
Villemer,  still  frozen  and  motionless,  to  it ;  dates  from  the  murder  of  the  mathematician 
then,  drawing  from  his  boxes  a  few  hand-  sent  by  Cassini  to  measure  the  height  of 
fills  of  hay,  some  old  papers,  and  fragments  Mezenc,  and  who  was  taken  for  a  sorcerer, 
of  matting,  he  put  the  whole  under  the  ve-  They  have  greatly  improved,  and  now  show 
hide  and  struck  fire  with  the  flint  and  steel  themselves  more  civil;  but  their  habits  of 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  light  his  life  are  those  of  the  lowest  poverty,  and  yet 
pipe.  Breaking  up  with  his  farrier  s  tools  they  are  given  to  trading,  raise  magnificent 
the  boards  and  planks  of  his  poor  little  car-  cattle,  and  are  as  well  provided  as  possible 
riage,  he  succeeded  in  a  few  moments  in  with  commodities  for  barter.  Still,  the  se- 
kindling  them  into  a  blaze  and  into  brands,  verity  of  the  climate  and  the  isolation  of 
He  demolished  and  broke  in  pieces  as  fast  their  rough  dwelling-place  have  passed  into 
as  the  fire  burned,  'fhe  snow  no  longer  their  dispositions  as  well  as  into  their  blood, 
tell,  and  M.  de  Villemer,  lying  within  a  The  room  which,  with’  the  stable,  corn- 
semicircle  of  blazing  wreck,  began  to  gaze  prised  the  whole  interior  of  the  house,  was 
in  a  stupor  at  the  strange  scene,  which  he  given  up  at  last  to  Peyraquc  and  his  friends, 
took  for  a  dream.  It  was  quite  small,  and  nardly  richer  than 

“  lie  is  saved,  saved  1  Do  you  hear,  Pey-  the  Celtic  grotto  of  the  old  woman  at  Espa- 
raque  ?  ”  cried  Caroline,  who  saw  the  Mar-  ly.  The  smoke  poured  out  partly  through 
quis  making  an  attempt  to  rise.  “  A  hun-  tne  chimney  and  partly,  also,  through  a 
•Ired  blessings  on  your  head!  You  have  gaping  hole  in  the  wall  on  one  side.  Two 
saved  him  1  ”  beds,  shaped  like  boxes,  gave  lodgings  at 

The  Marquis  beard  Caroline's  voice  close  night,  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  to  a 
by  him,  but,  still  thinking  it  some  hallucina-  family  of  six  persons.  The  bare  rock  formed 
tion,  made  no  effort  to  look  at  her.  He  did  the  floor ;  and  on  one  side  the  cows,  goats, 
not  comprehend  what  was  taking  place  till  sheep,  and  hens  took  their  comfort, 
he  felt  on  his  hands  the  distracted  pressure  Peyraque  spread  clean  straw  around 
of  Caroline’s  lips.  Then  he  thought  he  everywhere,  brought  in  a  supply  of  wood, 
must  be  dying,  as  she  no  longer  avoided  rummaged  in  the  cupboard,  found  some 
idm,  and,  trying  to  smile,  he  bade  her  adieu  bread,  and  urged  Caroline  to  eat  and  rest, 
in  a  faint  voice.  The  Marquis,  with  a  look,  begged  her  to 

“  No,  no ;  not  adieu !  ”  she  replied,  cover-  think  of  herself,  for  she  dared  not  leave  him 
ing  his  forehead  with  kisses ;  “  you  must  a  minute,  and  still  held  his  hands  in  hers, 
live.  I  will  have  it  so  I  I  love  you !  ”  He  wanted  to  speak ;  he  was  able  to  speak 

A  slight  flush  came  over  the  livid  face,  now,  and  yet  he  was  afiraid  to  say  a  word, 
but  no  words  could  express  his  joy.  The  He  feared  she  would  go  away  from  him  as 
Marquis  still  feared  it  might  be  all  a  dream ;  soon  as  she  saw  he  knew  himself  beloved ; 
vet  he  was  plainly  reviving.  The  warmth  and  then  Peyraque  puzzled  him  cruelly, 
had  concentrated  under  the  carriage-top  He  did  not  comprehend  in  the  least  the  part 
which  served  him  as  a  shelter.  He  was  as  played  by  this  rustic  Providence  which,  in 
comfortable  as  he  could  possibly  be  made  its  watch  over  Caroline,  had  shown  itself  so 
there,  lying  on  the  cloaks  of  Caroline  and  obstinate  and  so  merciless  toward  him ;  but 
Peyraque.  which  was  now  beginning  to  regard  him 

“  But  we  must  go  on,  nevertheless,”  with  unbounded  solicitude  and  devotion, 
thought  the  latter,  and  his  unquiet  eyes  At  last  Peyraque  went  out.  He  could  not 
questioned  the  brightening  horizon.  The  forget  his  poor  horse,  —  his  faithful  corn- 
cold  was  severe,  the  fire  was  going  out  for  panion, — wnich  he  blamed  himself  for  hav- 
want  of  fuel,  and  the  invalid  surely  could  ing  treated  so  brutally,  and  which,  on  his 
not  walk  to  Estables.  And  was  Caroline  arrival,  he  had  been  forced  to  intrust  to  the 
herself  equal  to  such  an  attempt  ?  To  care  of  strangers. 

mount  them  both  on  the  horse  was  the  only  “  Caroline,”  said  the  Marquis,  having 
expedient ;  but  would  the  exhausted  animal  seated  himself  on  a  stool,  and  still  leaning 
have  strength  to  carr}’  them?  No  matter,  on  her  arm,  “  I  had  many  things  to  tell  you, 
it  would  have  to  be  tried ;  and,  first  of  all,  but  I  have  not  my  reason,  —  no.  really,  1 
they  must  give  the  horse  some  oats.  Pey-  have  n’t  the  use  of  it,  and  I ’m  afraid  to  Uilk 
raque  looked,  but  found  none;  the  fire  had  in  my  delirium.  Forgive  me,  I  am  so  hap- 
consumed  the  little  bag  as  well  as  the  box  py, — happy  to  see  you,  to  feel  you  near 
in  which  it  was  stored.  me,  now  1  have  come  back  again  fix)m  the 

An  exclamation  from  Caroline  revived  verge  of  death.  But  I  cannot  trouble  you 
his  hopes.  She  showed  him  a  light  vapor  any  more.  Heavens  1  what  a  burden  I  have 
on  the  rising  ground  which  sheltered  them,  been  on  your  life  I  It  shall  be  so  no  longer; 
He  ran  in  that  direction,  and  saw  below  him  this  is  only  an  accident,  —  a  ^lish,  impru- 
an  ox-cart,  painfully  approaching,  the  driver  dent  act  on  my  part ;  but  hQi|Mould  I  con- 
smoking  in  order  to  keep  warm.  sent  to  lose  you  again?  Yo^m  not  know, 

“  You  see  now,”  said  Caroline,  when  the  j’ou  never  will  know,  —  no,  you  have  no 
cart  had  nearly  reached  them,  “the  Lord  idea,  you  don’t  comprehend  what  you  are 
has  helped  us !  ”  to  me ;  and  perhaps  you  don’t  care  ever  to 

M.  de  Villemer  was  still  so  weak  that  he  comprehend  it  1  To-morrow,  perhaps,  you 
had  to  be  lifted  into  the  cart,  which,  for-  will  shun  me  again.  And  why,  pray  ? 
tunately,  was  loaded  with  straw ;  and  in  Here,  read  1  ”  he  added,  searching  for  and 
this  Peyraque  buried  him  up,  after  a  fashion,  then  handing  her  the  crumpled  page  of  the 
Caroline  placed  herself  near  him.  Peyraque  letter  begun  at  Lantriac  that  very  morning ; 
bestrode  nis  pony,  leaving  the  wreck  of  his  “  it  may  be  illegible  now ;  the  rain  and  the 
poor  carriage  benind,  ana  in  an  hour  they  snow  —  ” 

had  finally  reached  the  village  of  Estables.  “  No,”  said  Caroline,  leaning  toward  the 
Peyraque  went  disdainfully  by  the  inn  of  fire,  “  I  can  see,  I  read  perfectly,  and — I  un- 
a  certain  giantess  with  bare  legs  and  a  gold-  derstand.  I  knew  before.  I  guessed ;  and 
en  necklace,  a  veritable  tardigrade  of  pe-  I  accept.  It  was  the  wish  of  my  heart,  — 
culiar  repulsiveness.  He  knew  the  Marquis  the  dream  of  my  life.  My  heart  and  my 
would  find  no  zealous  attention  there.  He  life,  do  they  not  both  belong  to  you  ?  ” 
conducted  him  to  the  house  of  a  peasant  “  Alas  I  no,  not  yet ;  but  if  you  would 
whom  he  knew.  The  people  crowded  believe  in  me  —  ” 

around  the  invalid,  overwhelming  him  with  “  Don’t  tire  yourself  by  talking,  trying 
uestions  and  friendW  proffers  which  he  to  convince  me,”  said  Caroline,  with  some- 
id  not  understand.  Peyraque,  with  an  air  thing  imperious  in  her  warmth.  “  I  believe 
«)f  authority,  dismissed  all  who  could  be  of  in  you,  but  not  in  my  own  destiny.  Well ! 
no  service,  gave  his  orders,  and  went  to  I  accept  it,  such  as  you  make  it  for  me. 
work  himself.  In  a  few  minutes  the  fire  Good  or  ill,  it  shall  lie  dear  to  me,  since  I 
was  blazing,  and  hot  wine  was  foaming  in  can  accept  no  other.  Now  listen,  listen  to 
the  kettle.  M.  de  Villemer,  stretched  on  a  me  I  Perhaps  I  have  only  an  instant  to  tell 
thick  bed  of  straw  and  dry  turf,  saw  Caro-  you  this  in.  I  don’t  know  what  events 
line  on  her  knees  beside  him,  busily  en-  yoiu:  conscience  and  mine  will  have  to  meet ; 
gaged  in  protecting  his  clothes  from  the  fire  I  know  your  mother  to  be  inexorable.  1 
and  caring  for  him  with  a  mother’s  tender-  have  felt  the  chill  of  her  contempt ;  and  we 
ness.  She  was  uneasy  about  the  terrible  have  nothing  to  hope  from  God  if  we  break 
drink  whieh  Peyraque  was  brewing  for  him  her  heart.  We  must  submit,  then,  and  that 
with  strong  spices;  but  the  Marquis  had  forever.  You  yourself  have  said  that  to 
confidence  in  the  experience  of  the  moan-  form  any  scheme  of  being  happy  upon  the 
taineer.  He  made  a  sign  that  he  would  loss  of  a  mother  is  placing  the  dream  of  hap- 
obey  him,  and  Caroline,  with  trembling  piness  among  the  most  criminal  of  thoughts, 
hand,  put  the  cup  to  his  lips.  He  was  soon  and  such  happiness  would  be  under  the  ban 
able  to  speak,  thank  his  new  hosts,  and  tell  of  a  hundred  curses ;  we  ourselves  should 
Peyraque,  pressing  his  hand  warmly,  that  curse  it  in  our  hearts.” 
he  would  like  to  be  alone  with  him  and  “  Whv  do  you  remind  me  of  all  this  ?  ” 
Caroline.  asked  tbe  Marquis,  sorrowfully;  “do  yon 

It  was  no  easy  thing  to  induce  the  family  think  I  have  forgotten  ?  But  you  believe  a 
to  forsake  their  own  roof  for  several  hours,  change  in  my  mother  to  be  impossible ;  and 
Places  of  shelter  are  rare  under  this  inclem-  I  see  firom  this  that  you  would  not  have  me 
ent  sky,  and  the  flocks,  the  sole  dependence  try  to  bring  it  about,  and  that  pity  alone — ” 
of  the  Cevenois,  are  lodged  in  a  w^  to  “You  see  nothing  at  all,’’  cried  Caro- 
leave  no  room  for  the  inhabitants.  Those  line,  putting  her  hand  on  his  mouth ;  “  you 


see  nothing,  if  you  don’t  see  that  I  love  life,  —  I  should  like  to  tell  you  this,  Caror' 
you.”  line,  —  I  have  loved  —  ” 

“  O  Heaven !  ”  said  the  Marquis,  sinking  “  Don’t  tell  me !  ”  cried  she,  “  I  don’tt 
to  her  feet ;  “  say  that  again !  It  seems  like  a  want  to  know.” 

dream.  Ibis  is  the  first  time  you  have  said  “Nevertheless,  you  ought  to  know  all., 
it.  I  have  thought  I  divined  it,  but  I  dare  She  was  good  and  gentle,  and,  in  recalling 
not  believe  it  now.  Tell  me  so  again,  —  her,  I  can  without  an  effort  respect  and 
tell  me,  and  then  let  me  die  I  ”  bless  her  in  her  tomb ;  but  she  could  not 

“  Yes ;  I  love  you  more  than  my  own  love  me.  It  was  the  fault  of  her  destiny, 
life,”  she  replied,  pressing  to  her  heart  the  and  not  her  own.  Ibere  is  not  a  reproach 
noble  brow,  seat  or  a  soul  so  brave  and  true ;  in  mv  heart  for  her ;  there  are  many  for 
“  I  love  you  more  than  my  pride,  more  than  myself.  I  have  hated  myself  bitterly,  and 
my  pride  of  womanhood.  I  have  denied  it  to  done  heavy  penance  for  having  yielded  to  a 
myself  this  long  time ;  I  have  denied  it  in  my  passion  which  was  never  encouraged  or 
prayers  to  God,  and  I  lied  to  God  and  to  really  shared.  I  was  only  reconcileif  to  life 
myself!  At  last  I  understood,  and  I  fled  when  I  saw  life  blooming  into  its  fairest  and 
tlmough  a  cowai^y  weakness.  I  felt  all  purest  form  in  you.  I  then  understood  why 
was  lost,  and  so  it  is.  Well,  what  matters  I  was  bom  in  tears,  why  I  had  been  fated 
it,  after  all  ?  It  only  involves  myself,  to  love,  and  condemned  to  love  too  early,  — 
While  I  cherished  the  nope  of  learning  to  with  sorrow,  and  in  sin,  —  because  I  sought 
forget,  I  could  struggle ;  but  you  love  me  the  one  dream  and  aim  of  my  life  too  eager- 
too  well,  —  I  see  that  now,  —  and  you  ■will  ly.  And  now  I  feel  restored  forever  and 
die,  if  I  forsake  you.  I  thought  you  were  saved.  I  feel  that  my  character  will  regain 
dead  a  few  hours  ago,  and  then  I  saw  clear-  its  balance,  my  youth  its  hopes,  my  heart 
ly  into  our  lives ;  I  had  killed  you !  I  its  natural  sustenance.  Have  faith  in  me, 
might  have  saved  you,  —  you,  the  noblest  — you  whom  Heaven  has  sent  me!  You 
and  best  of  beings,  —  but  1  made  you  the  know  for  a  certainty  that  we  are  made  for 
victim  of  my  vain  self-respect.  And  what  each  other.  You  have  felt  a  thousand 
am  I  to  let  you  die  so,  when  all  that  is  not  times,  in  spite  of  yourself,  that  we  had  bwk 
our  regard  is  nothing  to  me  ?  No,  no !  I  one  mind  and  one  thought ;  that  we  loved 
ave  resisted  long  enough.  I  have  been  the  same  prineiples,  the  same  art,  the  same 
proud  enough,  cruel  enough,  and  you  have  names,  the  same  people,  and  the  same  things 
suffered  too  much  from  my  ■wrong-doing.  I  without  influencing  each  other,  except  to 
love  TOU,  do  you  hear?  I  will  not  become  strengthen  and  develop  what  was  already 
your  wife,  because  that  would  be  to  plunge  there,  —  to  make  the  germs  of  our  deepest 
you  into  bitter  remorse,  into  a  woe  beyond  feelings  bud  and  blossom.  Do  you  remem- 
remedy;  but  I  will  be  your  friend,  your  ber,  Caroline,  do  you  remember  S4val? 
servant,  a  mother  to  your  child,  your  faith-  And  our  sunny  hours  in  the  valley  ?  And 
fill  companion.  The  purity  oi  our  lives  Ihe  hours  of  delicious  coolness  beneath  the 
may  be  misunderstood ;  I  shall  be  mistaken  arches  of  the  libraiy-,  where,  with  lovely 
for  Didieris  actual  mother  perhaps.  Well,  vases  of  flowers,  you  paid  festive  honors  to 
I  consent  even  to  that.  I  accept  the  scorn  this  deep,  mysterious  union  of  our  souls  ? 
I  have  dreaded ;  and  it  seems  to  me  drink-  Was  it  not  an  indissoluble  marriage  which 
ing  of  this  cup,  pouted  out  by  you,  will  our  hands  consecrated  everj'  morning  in 
give  me  a  new  life.”  their  pure  touch  of  greeting  ‘i  Did  not  our 

“  O  noble  heart  I  as  pure  as  heaven  I  ”  first  glance  everj-  single  day  give  us  to  each 
cried  the  Marquis.  “  I  accept,  for  my  part,  other,  and  that  for  afi  time  ?  And  can  all 
this  divine  sacrifice.  Pray  do  not  scorn  this  be  lost  utterly,  flown  forever  ?  Did  you 
me  for  that  I  You  make  me  feel  wortlu’  of  yourself  believe  for  one  instant  that  this 
it,  and  1  will  soon  put  an  end  to  it.  Yes,  man  could  live  without  you,  deprived  of  air 
yes !  I  shall  work  miracles.  I  feel  strong  and  sunlight,  —  that  he  would  consent  to 
enough  now.  My  mother  will  yield  with-  fall  back  into  darkness  again  ?  No,  no ! 
out  a  regret.  In  my  heart  I  feel  now  the  vou  never  believed  it.  He  would  have  161- 
faith  and  the  power  that  shall  persuade  lowed  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  he 
her  to  it.  But  even  if  the  whole  world  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water 
should  rise  up  to  condemn  you,  —  do  you  and  ice  to  rejoin  you.  And  if  you  had  lelffe 
see  ?  —  you,  my  sister  and  my  daughter,  me  to  die  in  the  snow  to-day,  can’t  you  feel 
my  pure-minded  compauion,  my  dearest  that  my  spirit  set  free  would  have  still,  like^ 
friend,  —  you  will  only  stand  the  higher  in  a  desperate  spectre,  pursued  you  through, 
my  regard.  I  shall  only  be  more  and  more  the  mountain  storm  ?  ” 
proud  of  you.  What  is  the  world,  what  is  “  Listen  to  him,  just  listen !  ”  said  Caro- 
public  opinion  to  a  man  who  has  penetrated  line  to  Peyraqu^  who  had  come  in  and  was 
the  social  life  of  past  ages  and  mat  of  the  stupidly  looking  at  the  Marquis,  now  seem- 
present  as  well,  fathoming  the  mysteries  of  ingly  transfigured  by  passion ;  “  hear  what 
their  selfishness  and  the  nothingness  of  he  says,  and  do  not  wonder  if  I  love  him 
their  deceit  ?  Such  a  man  knows  full  well  better  than  myself.  Do  not  be  frightened, 
that,  at  all  times,  by  the  side  of  one  poor  do  not  wony,  do  not  go  away,  pitying  us. 
truth  which  floats  safely,  a  thousand  truths  Stay  with  us  and  see  how  happy  we  are. 
go  under  with  the  mark  of  infamy  upon  The  presenee  of  a  good  old  man  like  you 
mem.  He  well  knows  that  the  best  and  will  not  trouble  us.  Perhaps  you  will  not 
most  unselfish  spirits  have  walked  in  the  understand  us,  —  you  who  woiild  listen  to 
Ibotprints  of  their  Lord,  on  a  thorny  path,  nothing  beyond  a  certain  duty,  which  I  un- 
where  wounds  and  insults  fall  like  rain,  derstood  yesterday,  but  no  longer  admit  to- 
Well,  we  will  walk  there,  if  need  be ;  love  day;  yet,  against  your  will  even,  you  will 
will  keep  us  from  feeling  these  base  attacks,  love  me  again  and  give  me  vour  blessing, 
Yes,  I  ean  answer  for  that,  at  least,  and  for  you  will  feel  the  rightful  authority  of 
this  is  what  I  can  swear  in  defiance  of  all  this  man,  who  is  more  to  me  than  all  other 
threats  from  that  destiny  the  world  would  men,  and  to  whom  God  has  given  only  the 
make  for  us :  you  shall  be  loved,  and  you  words  of  truth.  Yes,  I  love  him.  —  1  love 
shall  be  happy  I  You  knew  me  well,  cruel  you,  you  whom  I  came  near  losing  to- 
one,  shutting  your  eyes  as  you  ran  away,  day,  and  I  'will  never  leave  you  again. 
You  knew  perfectly  that  my  whole  life,  I  will  follow  you  everywhere;  your  child 
my  whole  soul  is  love  and  nothing  else,  shall  be  mine,  as  your  countiy  is  my  coun- 
You  knew  perfectly  that,  if  I  have  some-  try,  your  faith  my  faith.  There  is  no  high- 
times  been  eager  in  pursuit  of  truth,  it  was  er  honor  in  this  world,  there  is  no  other 
from  love  of  her  alone ;  and  not  for  the  vain  virtue  before  God,  than  loving  you,  serving 
glory  of  proclaiming  her  in  person.  I  am  you,  and  comforting  you.” 
not  myself  a  scholar ;  I  am  not  an  author.  M.  de  Villemer  stood  there,  radiant  with 
I  am  an  unkno'wn  soldier,  who,  of  my  o'wn  a  pure  joy,  which  dazzled  Caroline,  but  did 
free  will,  avoid  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  not  frighten  her.  In  this  hour  of  enthusi- 
conflict,  fighting  unsupported  and  in  the  asm  there  was  not  even  the  memory  of  a 
background,  not  througn  lack  of  courage,  trouble.  He  pressed  her  to  his  heari  with 
but  that  my  mother  and  brother  may  not  he  that  sacred  paternal  feeling  which  belonged 
wounded  in  the  struggle.  I  have  accepted  to  his  nature,  and  which  arose  from  an 
this  obscure  position  without  a  pang  to  my  instinctive  idea  of  protection,  —  the  rightful 
vanity.  I  felt  that  my  heart  sto^  in  need,  authority  of  a  high  intelligence  over  a  noble 
not  of  praise,  but  of  love.  All  the  ambition  heart,  of  a  superior  mind  over  another  mind 
of  my  fellows,  all  their  immoderate  vanities,  raised  by  its  love  to  the  same  level, 
their  thirst  for  power,  their  needs  of  luxury.  They  did  not  ask  themselves  whether  this 
their  coatinuai  hunger  for  notoriety,  —  lofty  rapture  would  endure  always.  It  must 
what  did  all  these  matter  to  me  ?  I  could  be  smd,  to  their  praise,  that  they  felt  the  in- 
not  be  amused  with  toys  like  these.  I  was  finite  tenderness  of  firiendship,  —  enthusias- 
myself  only  a  poor,  single-hearted  man,  en-  tic,  it  is  true,  but  deep  and  sincere,  —  rather 
amored  of  an  ideal,  —  an  ingenuous  child,  than  any  other  intoxication;  and  that  the  aim 
if  you  will,  seeking  love  and  feeling  it  alive  of  their  future  was,  at  this  moment,  defined 
within  him  long  before  meeting  her  who  and  summed  up  in  their  minds  in  this  one 
was  to  develop  its  power.  I  kept  silence,  resolution,  —  never  to  forsake  each  other, 
knowing  I  should  have  to  bear  railleiy,  —  ___________ 

a  thing  indifferent,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned"  personally,  but  one  which  would  IVo  fellows  beatmg  a  third  one  seems  to 
have  pained  me  as  an  outrage  to  my  inmost,  definitely  dispose  of  the  old  proverb  “  two 
sacrea  religion.  Once,  only  once  in  my  into  one  you  can’t.” 
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ANEW  POEM  BY  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 


THE  SEASONS. 

SFRISG. 

SPRING  am  I,  too  soft  of  heart 
Much  to  sp)eak  ere  I  depart ; 

Ask  the  summeivtide  to  prove 
'  The  abundance  of  mj  love. 

SUVMKB 

Sumer  looked  for  long  am  I, 

Mack  shall  change,  or  ere  I  die ; 
Piitkac,  take  it  not  amiss, 

Thouf^  I  weary  thee  with  bliss. 

AUTUKII. 

Laden  Autumn,  here  I  stand. 

Worn  of  heart,  and  weak  of  hand ; 

Say  the  word  that  sets  me  tree ; 
Naught  but  rest  seems  good  to  me. 

wnrrKB. 

Ah !  shall  Winter  mend  your  case  ? 
Set  your  teeth  the  wind  to  face ; 

Beat  the  snow,  tread  down  the  frost  t 
All  is  gained  when  all  is  lost. 

William  Morris. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


et'lored  population  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  «  nv'wspaper  of  its  own. 

—  A  Pennsyh  eni*  chemis^roposcs  to  evolve 
diamonds  from  pe  trolenm.  This  has  been  done 
repeatedly. 

—  The  mocking-bird  in  Florida  has  a  special 
fondness  for  the  betrv  oi  the  PndeK)f-China  tree, 
upon  the  juke  of  whidi  he  mts  exceedingly 
tipsv.  The  spect«:le  of  a  flock  of  intoxicated 
mocking-birds  it  said  to  be  equivalent  to  half  a 
dozen  temperance  lectures. 

—  Sponge  paper,  a  French  novelty,  is  said  to 
have  all  tlie  peculiaritiM  of  sponge,  absorbing 
water  readilv,  and  remaining  moist  a  long  time. 
It  has  been  'used  as  a  dressing  for  wounds  trith 
considerable  advantage.  For  its  fabrication, 
evenly  and  finely  divided  sponge  is  added  to  or¬ 
dinary  paper  pulp,  and  this  is  worked,  as  in  the 
couunon  paper  making  apparatus,  into  sheets  of 
different  thickneM. 

—  The  Court  Journal  says  it  has  not  before 
been  pointed  out  that  Count  Bismarck’s  famous 
phrase,  —  “  leaving  Paris  to  stew  in  her  own 
gravy,”  —  which  has  called  forth  so  much  com¬ 
ment,  is  to  be  traced  up  as  high  as  Chaucer. 
The  German  Chancellor  seems  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  his  idea  from  the  “  Wife  of  Bath,”  who 
says  of  her  fourth  husband :  — 

“  Bat  ce'tainl;  I  made  folk  such  cheer 
That  io  hia  owne  grease  I  made  him  dry 
For  anger  and  for  very  jealousy.” 

—  The  Turkish  navy,  which  has  for  several 
years  been  under  the  command  of  Hobart  Pasha 
(i.  e.  Captain  Hobart,  a  near  relation  of  the 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire),  is  reported  to  have 
attained  a  very  high  point  of  efficiency.  The 
^"urks  have  now  the  third  largest  steam  fleet 
aflo  ^11  first-class  of  their  respective  rates,  and 
sixteen  most  formidable  ironclads. 
The  forces  of  the  Sultan  are  in  a  far 

less  satis  factory  plight,  the  cavalry  being  badly 
vnntiatMi  and  Unskilled  in  manoeuvring.  The 
TO^ical  service  is  wretched. 


showh  them  by  the  electric  lamp  that  they  think 
of  imbibing  nothing  more  TOtent  than*  ale  or 
porter  from  this  time  forth.  People  who  breathe 
the  air  of  factories  vrithoUt  having  seen  it  are 
j  considered  fortunate  in  the  extreme. 

—  A  foreira  artist  mentions  a  scene  witnessed 
by  him,  during  the  late  inundation  of  Rome, 
which  makes  one  long  for  the  power  to  transfer 
it  to  canvas.  A  boat,  full  of  Italian  soldiers, 
bareheaded,  and  each  holding  a  torch ;  a  priest, 
standing  in  the  midst,  bearing  the  Holy  Sacra¬ 
ment  to  some  dying  person,  with  canopy  sup¬ 
ported  by  attendants,  incense,  and  chanting.  It 
was  a  dark  night,  with  clouds  above,  and  water 
all  around.  Could  anything  more  weird  and 
more  impressive  than  this  to  imagined,  —  the 
most  solemn  rites  of  religion  performed  during 
so  strange  a  scene  ? 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


NOT  A  MATCH. 

Kirrr,  sweet  and  seventeen, 

Pulls  my  hair  and  calls  me  “  Harry  ” ; 

Hints  that  I  am  young  and  green, 
Wonden  if  1  wish  to  marry. 

Only  tell  me  what  repiv 
Is  the  beet  reply  for  Kitty? 

Sbe ’s  but  seventeen,  —  and  / — 

I  am  forty,  more 's  the  pity. 

Twice  at  least  my  Kitty's  age 
(Just  a  trifle  over,  maybe),  — 

1  am  sober,  I  am  sa^ ; 

Kitty  nothing  but  a  baby. 

Sbe  is  merriment  and  mirth, 

I  am  wise  and  gravely  witty ; 

She 's  the  dearest  thing  on  earth, 

I  am  forty,  —  more 's  the  pity. 

She  adores  my  pretty  thymes. 

Calls  me  ”  poet  ”  when  1  write  them  | 

And  she  listens  oftentimes 
Half  an  hour  when  I  recite  them. 

Let  me  scribble  by  the  page 
Sonnet,  ode,  or  lover’s  ditty: 

Seventeen  is  Kitty’s  age,— 

I  am  forty,  more ’s  &e  pity. 


Lowell  calls  his  latest  work  “  My  Study  Win¬ 
dows”;  he  is  presumed,  says  the  New  York 
Leader,  to  have  taken  great  panes  with  it. 


Con.  at  a  Christxnino.  —  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Godfathers  and  Godchildren?  The 
former  are  bled,  the  latter  cupped. 


“  Is  it  wrong  to  cheat  a  lawyer?  ”  was  recently 
very  ably  discussed  by  the  members  of  a  debating 
society.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  it  was 
not  wrong,  but  impossible. 


A  oxNTLKMAN,  a  good  whist-player,  replied  to  a 
bore  who  wanted  advice  gratis,  “  A  good  deal  de¬ 
pends  on  good  playing,  and  good  playing  depends 
on  a  good  deal.” 


Thb  missing  link  in  Darwin's  hypothesis,  that 
man  is  simply  a  monkey  with  more  h^  than  tail,  is 
furnished  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  tact  of 
human  birth  gives  rise  to  little  caudal  parties. 


“When  was  Rome  built?”  asked  a  competi¬ 
tive  examiner  of  a  young  and  serene  aspirant  “In 
the  night,  sir.”  “In  the  night,  sir!  What  do  yon 
mean  ’?  ”  “Why,  you  know,  sir,  Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day.” 

A  Geoboia  colored  debating  society  was  lately 
discussing  “  which  is  the  best  mr  the  laboring  man, 
to  work  for  wages  or  part  of  the  crop?  ”  An  old 
“  uncle  ”  spoke  the  sense  of  the  meeting  when  he 
thought  “  bofe  was  de  best,  if  dey  could  only  to 
brung  togedder  somehow.” 


_ Macaulay  such  a  wonderful  memory 

uhBt  it  was  said  htf  could  repeat  Paradise  Lost 
frum  beginniSgia  end,  while  Porson  could,  after 
,  TIT  little  study,  kave  repeated  whole  ^ks 
h  Awards.  A  greater  than  either  in  this  re- 

-  *  X  has  been  discovered  in  the  person  of  a 

%  firl,  fourteen  years  Aid,  residing  at  Brody, 
P  1  'tia.  Her  name  is  Amalie  Ebstein,  and  it  is 
\  hilt  sbe  not  only  remembers  everything 
K 'tr  *  u«e  used,  whether  in  Hebrew,  German, 
^e  nw  o  or  Polish,  but  ean  repeat  it 

lit  w  to  to  hoped,  poor  child, 

_  The  last  Vaeign  papers  brought  the  intelli- 
1  ne  iMt  ,  ^  ^  i^nardo  Zamacois  at 
^nce  of  theo  j^aary.  His  death  is 

Madnd  on  ^e  ^  s^nor^Zamacois  con- 
a  loss  to  mtoem  ^ 

stantly  exhibited  .  '  “  ^  Meissoaier,  and 
Arts.  He  was  a  p  ^^Aat  great  painter.  Zam- 
promis^  to  excel  cv.  iportiiiit  pic- 

acois.  It  IS  said,  has  « 
tore  unfinished,  of  whi  ^ 

Saloon  of  the  Ambassa. 

at  Madrid.  Zamacois  w  » 

princi^l  works  have  be  ”  and 

secured  by  French  and  Sp  •"u  ^ 

always  realized  high  prices  1 9  the  ,  •  , . 

eral  of  his  best  paintings  trv*  ov"““ 

country  ;  one —  the  king’s  ji  later  pla_,^^ 

—  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Bo  ston  gentle 


— Professor  Tyndall,  havingtgiven  Londo^^ 
a  good  sensation  scare  as  to  Use  quali^  of  t. 
air  they  breathe  and  have  beeii  breathing  for  a 
number  of  hundreds  of  years,  bm  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  water  they  drink. 
By  means  of  the  electric  lamp,  which  m^e  their 
atmosphere  look  solid,  he  has  shownRthem  nine 
different  specimens  of  the  water  furnished  to 
them  by  various  London  companies.  People 
who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  drink  water 
in  moderation  have  been  so  shocked  by  the  sight 


A  Boston  minister  says  he  once  preached  on 
“  The  Recognition  of  Friends  in  the  Future,”  and 
was  told  after  service  by  a  bearer  that  it  wonli  to 
more  to  the  point  to  preach  about  the  recognition 
of  friends  here,  as  be  bad  been  in  the  church  twen¬ 
ty  years,  and  did  n’t  know  any  of  its  members. 


Bubnets’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  hair-dressing. 


Bubnett’s  Cooeino  Extbacts  are  the  best. 


An  Extended  Popularitt. — '*  Brown's  Bron¬ 
chial  Troche*  ”  have  been  before  the  pnblio  many 
years.  Each  year  finds  them  in  new  localities  in 
varions  parts  m  the  world.  The  Troches  are  pro- 
nonneed  nniversally  superior  to  all  other  articles 
nsed  for  similar  purposes.  For  relieving  Coughs, 
Colds,  and  Throat  Diseases,  the  Trocheshave  been 
proved  reliable. 

FAMiLtES  Travelling  may  seonre  elegant  suites 
of  rooms,  by  telegraph,  at  the  Amebican  House, 
Boston,  with  every  convenieiice  for  comfort  or 
luxury.  Messrs.  Rice  have  won  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  as  landlords. 


Interbstino  to  Ladies.  —  Having  nsed  one 
for  more  than  ten  years,  1  am  happy  to  sav  that  the 
Grover  &  Baker  'Machine  is  the  best  for  family 
use,  in  the  market.  For  durability  it  cannot  be 
surpassed,  as  will  to  seen  in  the  fact  that  mins  has 
required  no  repairs,  though  almost  constantly  in 
tue. 

Mbs.  F.  a  CRAFTS, 

Middletosm,  Conn. 


Wrt  Suffer  from  weak  Lungs,  Coughs,  Pains 
.  «  the  Chest,  and  similar  diseases,  when  White 
K  Compound  will  easily  remove  them?  For 
by  all  Druggists. 


For  Patches.  —  Use  Perry'*  Moth  and 

/  XfOfi.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists*  f  ▼Mywhere.  Depot,  40  Bond  Street, 
Rew  York. 


Applications  for  .Vdvertlslng  Contracts  In  Every 
teturrtay.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The  North 


City  yi;dli-.itlons  should  bomade  to  LE  GRAND 
RENEDICT,  No.  37  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  Special 
AdvertlsinK  Representative  for  New  York  Cltv. 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Tuhllshere. 


IMPORTANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs.  Lee  A  Shepard,  having  become  the  publishers 
of  the  foUowing  works,  offer  them  to  libraries  and  the 
trade  at  their  usual  dlacoimt :  — 

John  Stuart  MilCt  Book*. 

Dissertatlona  and  Dlscussiona.  4  vols.  12ino. 
Cloth.  Per  vol.,  S  2.25. 

The  Examination  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mr 
William  Hamilton.  12mo.  Cloth.  2  vols.  I’er 
vol.,  $  2.25. 

The  Positive  Philosophy  of  Aususte  Comte. 

1  vol.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

In  prepwiRlon^for  Mriy  publication,  several  new  vol- 
above. 


prwratl  _ _ 

umes  of  John  Stuart  Jiilrs  works,  uniform  with  the 


Prof.  E.  P.  Etant’*  JYantlatiotu. 

The  Ufe  and  Works  of  Gotthold  Ephraim 
Eessinc.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Adolf 
Suhr.  By  E.  P.  E v.vns,  Ph.  D.,  Jllchlgan  University. 
2  vols.  Crown  octavo.  $5.00. 

First  Historical  Transfornaations  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  From  the  French  of  Athanase  Coquerel  the 
Younger.  By  E.  P.  Evans.  Ph.  D.,  .Michigan  I  nl- 
venlty.  Ivoi.  16mo.  $1J0. 

Jamet  Martineau’t  Ettayt. 

Essays;  Philosophical  and  TheoIoElcal.  By 
•Taxss  Maktineac.  Crown  octavo.  Tinted  paper. 
2  vols.  Per  vol.,  $2-50. 

Other  volumes  of  the  series  in  preparation, 

France*  Power  CoM*  Book*. 

Stndlea  New  and  Old  of  Ethical  and  Social 
Subjects.  Crown  dvo,  $  3,00. 

BeliEions  Duty.  12  mo.  Cloth,  bevelled  sides.  $1.75. 
S.  O.  Butfinch’*  Book*. 

Manual  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  For 
Classes  and  Private  Reading.  12nio.  $1.00. 

Studies  in  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  1  vol. 
l2mo.  $1A0. 

By  Ret.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

The  Ground  and  Object  of  Hope  for  Mankind. 
By  Rev.  F.  D.  Maubick.  lOmo.  75  cents. 

By  Ret.  Jame*  Freeman  Clarke. 

The  Hour  whieh  oometh  and  now  is.”  By 
Rkv.  James  Freeman  Clabke.  $1.50. 

ByRee.J.F.  W.  Ware. 

Home  Life;  What  it  Is,  and  what  It  needs.  lOmo. 
Cloth,  red  edges,  bevelled  sides,  $  1.25. 

Q.  H.  Cahert’*  Book*. 

Rome  of  the  Thoushta  of  Joseph  Jonbert. 

With  a  Biographical  Notice.  lOmo.  Tlnti-d  paper. 
Cloth,  bevelUd.  $1A0. 

First  Tears  in  Europe.  By  O.  H.  Calvert,  Author 
of  "  .Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe,”  "  The  Gentle¬ 
man,”  Ac.  1  vol.  12mOi  $  1.75, 

By  Ret.  F>  If.  Hedge. 

Reason  In  RellKion.  By  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge.  1  vol. 
Crown  octavo.  $2.00. 


Sold  by  aUl 


ellrrs  andNewsdealers. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON. 

LEE,  SHEPARD,  A  DILLINOHA.M,  New  York. 
INSTEAD  OF  THREAD  OR  PEGS 

BOOTS  A  SHOES 

FASTEN-ED  WITH 

The  Cable  Screw  Wire 

ARE  NOW  THE  FAVORITES. 

PATENT  STAMP  ON  ALL. 

For  Sale  by  all  Fint*ClaM  Dealers. 


••A  MASTERPIECE  OF  POETICAL 
TRANSLATION.” 

Goethe’s  Fausta 

’Pranalated  into  SlnaliBli  'Verse 

By  BATARJD  TAYLOR. 

Vnlform  with  Lonofbllow’s  Dante  and  Bryant’s 
Homer. 

1  vol.  Imperial  octavo.  S  5.00. 

‘No  other  transistor  has  ever  produced  so  complete  and 
accurate  an  Image  of  the  orlgtnaf.  The  tones  of  Goethe's 
lyre  are  echoed  In  the  same  sweet  and  snblline  music 
which  he  drew  from  Its  harmonloas  chords.  Not  only 
the  mighty  thoughts  of  the  Inspired  artlet,  but  the  subtle 
melodies  of  bis  vetee,  are  elotjied  In  forms  thst  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  rhythmlM  proportions  In  which  they  took 
slutpe  In  the  epontaneons  oaiflowlnge  of  hit  genius. 

“The  notes  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  app^ed  to  the 
tranalatinn,  though  without  any  parade  of  erudition,  are 
ample  and  snfllelent,  marked  alike  by  excellent  taate  and 
sound  common  sense.  They  are  less  of  a  scholastic  than 
a  popular  character,  and  are  valuable  as  Uluatratlona  of 
many  points  of  literary  Matory,  apart  from  their  bearing 
on  tne  significance  of  the  tra^y.  The  passages  which 
refer  to  the  connection  of  different  parts  of  the  drama 
with  the  biography  of  Goethe  arc  copious  In  their  details 
and  poaaess  a  peculiar  inteieet.”  —  Hew  York  Tribune. 

.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  Bent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  *  CO.,  Boeton. 
Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

The  lyew-York 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Office,  346  and  348  Broadway. 

JANUARY  1,  1871. 

Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets, 

Jan.  I.ISTO  ....  S 13, OSS, 561.23 

.  .  ^  RECEIPTS. 

Amount  received  for  l‘remlums 
and  Annuities  ....  $  5,753,22«.90 
Amount  of  Interest  received 
and  accrued,  including  pre¬ 
mium  on  gold,  Ac.  .  .  .  {I16,48!1.4»  6,569,716.39 

919,565,277.62 

,  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  by  Death  $  1 ,2a'l,N6.7. 12 
Lees  received  fTom 

Keliuiirance  5,900.00  $1,276,863,12 

Purchased  Policies  .  .  .  521,603.65 

Life  Aimuities  and  Reinsurauco  26,401.25 
Dividends  to  Policy-holders  .  1,056,929.41 

Conunlsslons,  Brokerages  and 
Agency  Expenses  .  .  .  665,114.66 

AdvertUIngand  Physicians’ Fees  96,476.59 
Taxes,  Office  and  Law  Expenses, 

Salaries,  Printing,  Revenue 

Stamps,  Insurance  .  .  .  267.766.96  3.919,179.66 

9 15,676,097.09 

ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand,  in  Bunk  and  In 
ITuat  ComtMm.v  .  .  .  $1,217,961.13 

Invested  In  United  States  stocks 
(market  value,  $  2,446,227 AO), 

coat . 2,'261 ,037.49 

Invaated  In  New  Y'ork  City 
Banks  stock  (market  value, 

$46J77),cost  ..  .  .  .  41,549.00 

Invested  In  New  York  State  and 
other  stocks  (market  value, 

$1,780,745),  cost  .  ,  .  1,757,343.27 

Beal  estate  in  the  City  of  New 

York .  1,734,008.65 

Bonds  and  Mortgages  (secured 
by  real  estate  valued  at  $  15,- 
000,060:  buildings  thereon  In¬ 
sured  for  over  $6,000,000,  and 
the  policlea  asaimed  to  the 
Company  as  additional  col¬ 
lateral  security)  .  .  .  6,415,630.00 

Loons  on  existing  policies ,  .  026,410-W 

(Quarterly  and  semi-amiual  pre¬ 
miums,  duo  subsequent  to 
Jan.  1, 1871  ....  691^)9.12 

Premiums  on  existing  policies 
In  bands  of  agents  and  in 
coarse  of  trsnsmlwlon  .  .  564,476.11 

Interest  accrued  to  Jan.  1, 1871  65,600.23  15,676,097.06 

Add; 

Excess  of  market  value  of  secu¬ 
rities  over  cost  ....  202,419,74 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1, 1871  915,878,517.70 

Appropriated  as  follows : 

Amount  of  Adjusted  Losses  duo 
subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1671  .  167,400.00 

Amount  of  Reported  Isreacs 
awaiting  proof,  Ac. .  .  .  150,558.00 

Deposit  fur  Minors  .  ,  71.44 

Amount  reserved  for  Reinsur¬ 
ance  on  existing  Policies,  In¬ 
suring  $110,459,M7.92  partici¬ 
pating  Insurance  at  4  per  cent, 

Carlisle,  net  premium ;  $895,- 
460.65  non-participating  at  5 
per  cent  Carlisle  .  .  .  14,107,224.19 

Return  Premium  1870,  and  prior 
thereto,  paj'Sble  during  the 

year .  300,856.03  14,726,109.66 

DIvltIbIc  Surplus  ,  91,162,408.04 

During  the  year  9,925  PoUcles 
have  been  issued.  Insuring  .  27,141,994.84 
From  the  Undivided  Surplus  of  $  1 ,152,406.04  the  Board  of 
Trustees  have  declared  a  Dividend,  available  on  settlement 
of  next  annual  premium,  to  each  participating  policy  pro¬ 
portioned  to  Its  "  contribution  to  surplus.” 

Dividends  not  used  in  settlement  of  premium  will  bo 
added  to  the  policy. 

TRUSTEES. 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  President  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

D.kVID  DOWS  (David  Dows  A  Co.,  Flour  Merchants), 
26  South  Street. 

ISAAC  C.  KENDALL,  Union  Buildings,  comer  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Pine  Streets. 

DANIEL  S.  MILLER  (late  Dstor,  MUIer,  A  Co.,  Gro¬ 
cers). 

HENRY  K.  BOOERT  (Bogert  A  Kneeland),  49  William 
Street. 

JOHN  MAIRS  (Merchant),  '20  South  Street. 

WM.  H.  APPLETON  (Appleton  A  Co.,  Publishers),  92 
Grand  Street. 

ROBERT  B.  COLLINS  (Collliu  A  Brothers,  Station¬ 
ers),  106  Leoiurd  Street. 

WILLIAM  BARTON  (Banker),  33  Wall  Street. 

WM.  A.  BOOTH  (Booth  A  Edgar).  100  Wall  Street. 
GEORGE  A.  OSOOOD  (Banker),  35  Broad  Street. 
HENRY  BOWERS  (Bowers,  Beockman,  A  Co.,  Dry 
Goods)  J)2  A  84  Worth  Street. 

CHARLES  L.  ANTHONY  (Anthony  A  HaU,  Dry 
Goods),  61  Leonard  Street. 

SANFORD  COBB,  President  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
71  Wall  Street. 

EDWARD  MARTIN  (Cragln  A  Co.,  Provlsinns),  400 
West  Twelfth  Street. 

EDWIN  HOYT  (Hoyt,  Spragues,  A  Co.,  Dry  Goods), 
107  Franklin  Street. 

11.  B.  CLAFLIN  (H.  B.  Claflin  A  Co.,  Dry  Goods),  cor. 
Cburoh  and  Worth  Streets. 

J.  F.  SEYMOUR, 78  Warren  Street. 

CORNELIUS  R.  BOGERT,  M.  D.,  8  St.  Mark’s  Place. 
WILLLVM  H.  BEERS,  Vice-President. 

MORBI8  FRANKEIN,  President. 
WILLIAM  H.  BEER.S, 

Vlce-Pres.  and  Actnary. 
THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

CORNELIUS  K.  BOOERT,  M.  D.,) 

GEORGE  WILKES,  M.  D.,  } Medical  Examiners. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Medical  Examiner. 

FiMPLE^THEFi^E. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grabs,  Pimply  Erup- 
tloiu  and  Blotched  DIsflguratioitt  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  Is  In- 
Tslusble  and  harmleu.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERRY,  Dennatolotfst,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York.  Sold 
by  Druggists  eteryvhere. 


HOW  TO  DRAW.  By  Charles  A.  Barry, 

Instructor  of  Drawing  In  the  PobUc  Schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  A  practical  Handbook  of  Elementary  Drawing. 
I  vol.  16mo.  With  Uluatratlona.  Paper, ‘25 cents;  Cloth, 
50  cents. 

“  How  to  Draw  Is  a  charmingly  written  little  volume  of 
some  sixty  pages,  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Barry,  butructor  of 
drawing  In  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  hang  six  letters 
to  a  little  girl,  and  coploasly  Illustrated.  It  Is  In  short  a 
scries  of  rudimentary  lessons  In  drawing,  and  whoever 
masters  them  will  be  for  on  the  way  to  know  bow  to 
draw.  Tbo  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  book  greatly 
commend  It.  Next  to  learning  to  read,  we  think  we  should 
put  learning  to  draw  In  importance,  for  boy  or  girl."  — 
Hartford  Courant. 

JAMES  R.  OSOOOD  Sc  CO..  Boston. 
Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 
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A.T.  STEWART  &  CO.  p  l,  q  R  E  N  C  E 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF 

The  Lhiig'ely  Increaied  DemanA 

HAVE  BEEN  OBLIGED  TO  OPEN 

A  NEW  SILK  DEPARTMENT 

IN  THE  CENTRE  SECTION, 

Extending  from  Broadway  to  the  Rotunda,  In  which  will 
be  exhibited  every  deecrlptlon  of 

Silks  suitable  for  Mourning, 
Full  Lines  of  Mikado  Poplins, 

Velvets  and  Velveteens  in  every 
variety. 

This  department  will  be  extensively  supplied  with  the 

CHOICEST  SELECTIONS, 

and  at 

Extremely  Popular  Prices. 
Broadway,  4th  Av,,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 


IS  THE  MOST 


SEWING  MACHINE 

It  has  taken  the  highest  Premluns  at  every  prominent 
Fair  where  shown.  In  the  year 

1070, 

over  every  flrst-elass  machine  In  the  market. 

AGENCIES:  SOS  BROADWAY,  NEW 
YORK,  and  In  all  principal  citiea  and  towns. 

SPENCERIAN 

Steel  pens 

Manofactored  br  the  Original  Inventor 
of  Steel  Pena. 

IHE  CELEBRATED  durability  and  perfection  of 
action  of  thete  Pent  art  oving  to  a  peculiar  proem  of 
Carboniting,  and  to  the  great  care  taien  in  their  manti- 
faeiure  by  the  most  ttilted  and  experieneed  norkmen  in 
Europe. 

They  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real 
SWAh^QVII^  lAon  anything  hitherto  interned. 

For  tote  by  Deatert  generatty. 

eontaining  all  the 
14nc^^^^J^r!tI?!ca3^^^a»iped  and  tecurety  en- 
TJouJ^enTTymait  on  receipt  of  2^CENTH. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Go., 

138  A  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


$5  TO  $10  PER  DAY.  l‘o’lS;nTS^ 

who  engage  in  oar  now  hnsinest  make  from  So  to 
Si  0  per  day  In  their  own  locslitiee.  Full  partion* 
lars  and  instmctlone  sent  free  by  mall.  Thoee  in 
need  of  permanent.  proStable  work,  should  address 
at  onoe.  Gaoaoa  Stiasoa  A  OOm  Portland.  Maine. 


Study  l.anips,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D,  B.  STEDMAN  A  CO.. 

124,  126,  Sc  128  Summer  St.,  Boston. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1833.  " 


Chickering  &  Sons’ 

AMERICAN 

PIANO-FORTES! 

Triumphant  ovei  allthe  Worldl 


HAVE  RECEIVED 

74  First  Freminms, 

IN  EVERT  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 


United  States,  London,  &  Paris. 

3M  WaBhlngton  Street,  Boaton. 

11  Eaut  14th  St.,  New  York. 


Beduction  of  Prices 

TO  COIfroXM  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  CP  CI.CB8. 
t-V  Rend  fbr  oar  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  win 
accompany  It  containing  fhll  directions— making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  cinb  organisers. 

THE  GREAT  AMEBICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  A  33  VE8EY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  M43.  New  York, 


pITQAnybooki  samples  cdcC  1 1 

n  I  O  Send  two  stamps  forjxistage.  rllCC  a  i 
ITic  AlUI’STABLE  BOOK  COVER,  for  Hchool  and  Ll- 
hraiy  books.  Neat.eheap, selfrsesdlng.  .Iddress 

P.  VAN  eVERESi.  191  Fnlton  St..  N.  Y. 


LAST  CHANCE  TO  SEE 

What  $^Will  Do. 

Tb*  sale  of  sharea.in  the  Great  Preminm  Land 
Sale  Is  still  contlnned.  Prlaes  to  the  value  of 

SO^vOOO' 

wlU  be  distributed  to  sbaieholders  April  llet,  ISTt. 

SHARES,  $5.00, 

And  a  fine  Steel  EnsraTinc  with  each. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  secure 

A  H«niE  OK  FOKTENE. 


For  nartlcghus  address  or  call 

DERBY,  General  Manaicer, 

P.  0.  Box  MMLor  _1T7  Broadi^,  New  York._ 

fW  PUV  n3Vl  Easily  made  with  our  SWnell  and 
l>Wi|B1,llHTA  Key-Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
Irilllk'Imfl  STAFFORD  M’F’Q  Co., 

M  Fulton  St.,  New  Tork. 

SEND  STAMP  Ibr  Catalogue  of  Chromoa  and 
Ensravlngn  to  L.  A.  uXIOT.  Bottoa. 


THOMSOFS  HEW  STTLES 

GLOVE'FiniNG  Corsets. 


ted  by  Arthur 
Sullivan.  The  complete  serice,  unabridged,  with  Italian 
and  English  words.  Price,  One  Dollar  each.  The  Operas 
will  be  printed  from  new  type  on  the  flneet  paper,  large 
gvo.  In  volumes  containing  MO  to  170  pans  each.  They 
will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  In  the  Ibllowlng  or¬ 
der:— 

Nov.  1.  DON  JTAN  (now  I  Dee.  U.  LA  80MNAMBU- 
reai^).  I  LA. 

"  10,  FIDELIO.  Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

Dee.  1.  IL  BARBIERE.  1  15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subeeribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Mnsle-scllen 
and  Booksellers  In  the  States,  or  by  the  Publisher^ 

B008ET  A  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  fork. 

Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Gnba. 

•  330,000  In  Gold  Drawn  ererr  17  Days. 
Priree  cashed  and  Inlbimatlon  fUmished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Donblooos.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  SUver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOR  A  CO.,  Bimkera, 

No.  It  Wall  Stmt,  New  York. 


The  Best  Book  for  the  Guitar 
yet  Published! 

IIA.YDE]S^’S 

HEW  AHD  IMFBOVED  METEOI) 

FOE  THE 

GUITAR. 

A  work  which  will  greatly  fheilitate  the  study  and  give 
a  thoroagh  knowledge  of  this  dellcste-toned  instrument. 

In  additian  to  progressive  studies,  It  contains  a  lam 
eoUectioB  of  instmnental  pieces  and  popnbn  songs  of  the 
day.  By  W.  L.  HAYDEN. 

Price,  03.00.  Snt  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSOH  A  CO.,  Boston. 

CDCfiU  DADnCII  FLOWaa.  Farir, 

rncon  IWnUCIV  Haan,  Tan  am  Bbscb, 

ASn  EvEaoBEi!i  .Seios,  poet-paid  hy  Mail.  15  different 
packets  of  either  ebua  for  $I.W  Thie  six  classes,  S5.M. 
Catalogas  gratis.  Agents  wanted.  Seeds  on  commission. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Flymontb,  Mass. 


Ttie  .Patent  Base  Bat  M  BaD  Pine. 

terisAdina  InirLm  I.  Oowranciioa, 

IkUKS  Hniiit,  Mweot- 
tut  SsBokei, 

OHEamr. , 

and  Dealea' 
Wanted  fat  every  City 
ndTown,  and  well  paid 
Mt  istltiit  Fries  Lirt  mailod.. 
■sMjli  Pipe  not  post  paid  tor  60  cents. 

A  HOOPER,  MTr  Briar  Plpeu,  808  Broad wav.  H.  T 
.Sample  of  Extra  QoaUty,  with  Cigar  Holder  com¬ 
bined,  75  cu.  Superbly  finished,  with  Cigar  Rolder.S  1.00, 
Genome  Meerschanm-Bowl,  fldiO.  Meerschaum,  Box¬ 
wood  Stem,  Amber  moothpiece,  $  2.75.  All  genuine  Meer¬ 
schaum  Stem,  and  Bowl,  and  Amber  mouthpiece,  S  4.1.5. 
Sent  Post-paid  or  Bxprm,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  I  Read  This ! 


V  V  ■  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  lam 
commission,  to  sell  onr  new  and  wonderful  Invention.',, 
Address  M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


"  Full  of  wit,  wiadom,  obaervntion,  and  un¬ 
common  common  sense.  If  yon  have  a  ffar- 
den,  material  or  moral,  read  this  book ;  if  yon 
haven’t,  read  it  by  all  means,  — it  is  the  next 
best  thins  to  havlns  one.”  —  Cnirerialiit  Quarterly. 


ICHABOD  CRANE  xyp  KATRINA  VAN  TASSEL. 
A  Group  of  Statuary  by  John  Rogers. 
Paica,  BIS. 

This  and  other  groups  will  be  delivered  at  any  rallresul 
station  in  the  United  States,  free  of  expense,  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

-Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  te 
JOHN  ROGERS,  211  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


-NECTAR  My  Summer  in  a  Garden. 


BOGEBS'S  GROUPS. 

WILLIAMS  ft  EVERETT, 

219  Washington  Street, 
are  the  only  agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity  fbr  the  sale  of 
these  Ikmous  statuettes. _ 

m  w  T ANTED— AGENTS.  (BBO  per  day)  to 

■  ■  I  sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 

■  ■  MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 

■  IB  I  “  toek-ititeh  "  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  Is  fully 

■  ■  ftceMof.  The  best  and  cheapest  Ihmlly  Sewing 
■I  HJ  Machine  In  the  market.  Admress  JOHNSON, 

■  ■  CLARK,  St  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pltteborg, 

_■  U  Pa..  Chicago,  ill.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

1826^ VEOKTAMjE^^PmJHONARY 


Oldsst  and  best  reraedv  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Oetgennlne. 


Tea 

WITH  THE 

een  Tea  Flavor. 

SUIT 

And  for  sala  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATUNTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  St..  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Them-Sectar  Circular, 

^RTHCR’S  Q,REAT  JJYPNOTIC. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MEDICAL  DISCOVERT 
OF  THE  AGE. 


Medical  Science. 

As  an  altetiator  of  pain,  no  matter  from  what  causes 
produced,  it  u  peerlm. 

For  allaying  mental  and  nertout  exrilemenie.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  the  advantage  over  all  other  opiates  and  sedatives 
of  causing  no  subsequent  111  effecta  or  derangement  of  tbs 
system. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  Aarnra  A  Co.,  J7  Park  Bow, 
New  York.  For  sole  by  Druggists.  Price,  $1.00. 

DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

Prntnred  Flour  of  Bmn  for  making  Biocnlt 
for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic.  JOHN  W. 
SHEDDEN,  Pharmaclat,  363  Bowery,  Cor. 
4th  Street,  New  York. 

Snnri  agents  wanted,  male  AND 

•vFvFxF  FEMALE.  Business  entirely  new,  light, 
and  desirable.  Pays  from  $10  to  $25  per  day.  Can  be 


lars  and  Mammoth  Clrcmu 
7*7  Broadway,  New  York. 


I  free.  Address  8.  R.  SH.kW, 


The  English  Governess  at  the 
Siamese  Conrt. 

Being  RecoUectiona  of  Six  Years  In  the  Roynl 
Palace  at  Bangkok. 

By  anna  HABBIETTE  LEONOWENS. 

With  10  fhll-psge  niustratlons  from  Photographs  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Author  by  the  King  of  .Sum. 

1  voL  Small  Svo.  B3.00. 


**  A  seriee  of  graphic  sketches,  which  at  the  same  time 
throw  great  light  on  a  condition  of  society  to  which  there 
Is  no  parallel  In  Western  elvUixotion,  and  which  affords  a 
fruitful  theme  fbr  reflection  to  the  student  of  the  varioos 
phases  of  human  luiture.  Her  book  eorriee  every  Internal 
sign  of  acute  and  IklthfUl  observation;  she  writes  In  an 
agreeable  style,  presenting  a  narrative  that.  In  addition  to 
the  charm  of  personal  Interest,  suppllee  a  (hnd  of  original 
and  valuable  Inibrmation  on  a  country  which  Use  beyond 
the  usual  range  of  lUreign  travel.”  —  .Yew  Fork  mbune. 

”  A  finer  volume,  either  fbr  Instruction  or  fbr  ornament, 
has  seldom  appeared.”  —  Botton  Tracetter, 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  peet-pald  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers. 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  b  CO..  Boeton. 
Ijite  Tickner  A  Fields,  and  Fields.  Osgood,  A  Co. 


CHARLES  DTTDIET  WASHER. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTORY  LETTER  FROM  KEV. 
HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

THIRD  KDIXION’. 

1  Tol.  16mo.  B  1.00. 


"  What  is  the  reason  one  cannot  get  past  0  really  humor¬ 
ous  book  T  Here  la  one  that  has  stood  the  test.  We  heaped 
a  pile  of  books  on  our  table,  determined  to  go  through  with 
them.  But  we  had  the  nUsfortune  to  stumble  on  ‘  My 
Summer  In  a  Garden,’  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Wo 
read  and  laughed;  and  laughed  and  read  again.  We 
smiled  and  read,  and  laughed  away  time  enough  to  have 
dissolved  half  onr  pile  of  books;  and  If  this  witty  editor 
ever  prints  another  book  of  this  kind,  we  shall  pot  It  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile,  lest  it  again  interlbre  with  onr  In- 
dnstrious  resolntkms.”  —  The  Independent. 


”  For  delicate  fluiey,  genial  hnmor,  and  sparkling  style, 
this  volume  can  take  rank  with  the  best  specimens  of  light 
and  graceful  essay-writing.  It  is  a  book  for  winter  or 
Sommer,  for  the  shaded  garden-seat  or  the  snug  comer  of 
the  warm  sitting-room,  and  for  every  reader  of  taste,  even 
If  he  or  she  never  bandied  a  hoe  or  never  expects  to.”  — 
Cteretand  Herald. 


"  We  advise  all  who  wish  to  read  a  thoroaghly  chandnfg 
book  to  procure  *  My  Summer  In  a  Garden,’  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  There  Is  a  rich,  hearty,  delicicoa  taagh* 
hi  store  Ibr  them  there  in  every  page,  and  whodbesnot 
priie  a  genuine,  generous  laugh  more  than  anything  else- 
to  be  had  in  the  world  7  Bat  besides  the  quaint,  deep  hu¬ 
mor  that  is  so  Irresistibly  provocative  of  laughter,  there  Is 
tbroughont  the  book  an  abundance  of  delicate  Ikncy,  or 
subtle  shrewdneee,  and  genial  wisdom,  and  a  frequent  dr- 
partore  Into  the  most  Interesting  digressions,  and  the 
most  dellghtfhl  monllxings.”—  Chicago  Pott. 


V  For  sale  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  poet  yotd.  mr  s»> 
ecipt  of  price,  hy  the  PabUshers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  C0„  Boston. 

Late  Tkknor  A  Fields,  and  Fieiihi.  Osgood,  A  Co. 

Talks  about  People’s  Stomachs. 

By  DIO  LEWIS,  M.  D., 

Author  of  “  The  New  Gymnastics,”  etc.  1  toU  llmo. 

$1A0. 

“  Dr.  Lewis  la  wril  known  as  an  aente  observer,  a  man 
of  great  practical  sagacity  in  sanitary  reform,  and  a  llvelv 
and  brilliant  writer  upon  medical  subjects.  In  this  book 
he  treats  in  a  very  entertaining  way  of  the  formation, 
needs,  abases,  and  proper  ose  of  the  stomach  ;  illustrating 
hts  points  by  anecdote  and  wit,  and  displaying  sound 
sense  in  the  advice  which  he  gives  as  to  habits  of  eating  and 
drinking,  exercise  and  sleeping.”  — -Vew  Fork  Obterter. 

*,*  For  sale  by  an  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Pnblishrrs, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  St  CO.,  Boston. 

Ijite  TIckncT  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 
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BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO.,  I  WALTHAM 


VIEW  OP  ST.  CLOUD. 


PRANG’S  Celebrated  Chromos  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  througbout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  I.atest  Publications:  3It.  Chocoei  a  and  Xobth  Coswat  Meadows,  after  Besj.  Cbampmet. 
PRANG’S  lUostrated  CataloKue  sent  tree  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  I..  PRANG  &  CO..  Boston. 


SMITH’S 

AMERICAN  ORGANS! 


365  A  567  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 

Diamonds, 

Jewelry, 

Watches,  and 
Silverware, 

Of  the  Best  Quality  and  at  Lowest  Prices. 

GOODS  SENT  PER  EXPRESS  C.  0.  D. 
THE  LADD  PATENT  STIFFENED 

Gold  Watch  Cases 


IN  LADIES’  AND  OENTLEIIEN’S  SIZES. 
The  moat  elegant,  durable,  popular,  and  tbe 

BEST  GOLD  WATCH  CASES 

ever  made  for  so  little  money. 


THE  BAPTIST  UNION, 

A  NEW  EIOHT-PAOE 

WEEKLY  BELIGIOVS  NEWSPAPER, 

ADVOCATIMO 
Xlberallty  among  Btmtiatg. 

FellowahTp  or  all  Cnriatians. 

Freedom  at  the  Lord’s  Table. 
EVERT  BAPTIST  FAMILY  SHOULD  READ  IT! 
Terms,  only  $2.0(1  a  year  in  advance.  Sample  copies 
sent  ftee.  Address 

THE  BAPTIST  UNION,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

Or  15  Sbepabd  Bcildino,  Cbicaqo. 


F.  SCHLEIFER  &  Co.  S 

[PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY, 


I  have  great  ntlsnetlon  in  being  able  to  recommend 
tbis  Brandy  to  my  medical  brethren  an  a  Pore  Wine 
!Brandjr,  Hvc  fnmt  all  adulteration^  and  ^^uliKtltutionA  of 
other  aplriu  or  flavonnj^.  —  CHARLES  T.  JACKSON, 
State  Aasayet  for  Maftaacnunette. 

F.  SCHLEIFER  A  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HENRY  Q.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 

i  38  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 

SOLE  EASTERN  AGENTS. 


A  NEW  AND  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  INSTRUMENTS  NOW  READY! 

The  Mannfactnrers,  desirous  of  meeting  the  general  desire  for  organs  with  all  subetantlal  excellences  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  have  lately  designed  and  made  a  few  styles  that  are 

IN  ALL  RESPECTS  SUPERIOR 

to  any  Instmments  for  stmilar  prices ;  namely,  from  $  100  to  $  200. 

Not  only  are  tbe  cases  of  new  and  tasteful  designs,  bat  every  part  of  tbe  meebanism  has  been  subjected  to  the  most 
careful  scrutiny,  in  order  to 

COMBIIS^E  .ALL  THE  ELEMEISTTS 

tbat  can  be  looked  for  in  instruments  of  their  size. 

Numbers  One,  Two,  and  Tbree  are  designed  for  private  use.  They  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  organs  of  their  class. 
Number  Three  has  a  new  and  exquisite  Solo  stop,  named 

THE  KAXsOPHOnr. 

The  tone  poesesses  a  most  fascinating  quality,  closely  resembling  the  t-eal  VOX  B1TMANA, 
being  delicate  and  sympathetic,  and  free  from  the  disagreeable  tremor  that  haunts  most  of 
the  miscalled  VOX  HUMANA  stops. 

N  umbers  Four  and  Ftve  will  be  found  equally  effective  in  the  parlor  and  chapels  of  moderate  sise.  Nomber  ^our  has 
an  Octave  of  Sub-bass,  and  Number  Five,  both  Snb-baee  and  an  Octave  Coupler,  giving  a  great  increase  of  power,  but 
with  no  sacrifice  of  sweetness. 

.Ml  these  new  styles  have  cases  of  similar  design,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  But 
no  ink-picture  does  Justice  to  tbe  style,  because  the  quiet  harmony  of  color  and  the  elegance  of  finish  cannot  be  repre¬ 
sented. 

Wherever  these  instmments  bave  been  seen  and  beard  they  have  received  unqualified  praise. 

Larger  and  more  coetly  Styles  are  also  offered,  of  which  tbe  catalogue  of  tbe  Manufactums  will  give  fUU  Information. 
Send  for  a  circular  1  Address 

THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  COMPANY, 

Boston,  Mass. 


WATCHES 


Proof  of  their  Superiority. 


NEW  YORE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

LOCOMOTIVK  DErABTMENT.WESTEBN  DiVISlOir, 

Rocbestek. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tbat  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  great  majority  of  locomotive  engineers  have 
found,  by  experience,  tliat  Waltham  Watches  are  the  most 
satlsfUctoiy  of  any  for  their  uses.  They  run  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  and  steadiness,  notwithstanding  the 
rough  riding  of  an  engine  ;  and  as  I  have  never  known 
one  to  wear  out,  they  must  be  durable.  I  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  railway  companies  generally  will  adopt  your 
watches,  and  fhmish  them  to  engineers  and  conductors. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  regnlarlty 
and  safMy.  Yours  respectftilly, 

CHARLES  WILSON,  O.  Chief  Engineer, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 

Akxkican  Watcb  Compant,  Waltbam. 

For  Sale  by  all  respectable  Dealers. 

For  frets  or  other  infonnation,  address 

ROBBINS  dc  APPLETON, 

General  A-gents, 

182  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

tar  To  prevent  impoeition,  purchasers  should  invaria¬ 
bly  demand  a  certificate  of  genuinenees. 


6E0.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfret  Manufretory  in 
the  United  States. 

46,000 


No  other  Musical  Instmment  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity. 
tr  Send  for  Price-Lists. 


T 


Filher  Time  throws  mj  his  Hoar-Glass  aod  starts  on  the 
Hew  Tear  with  a  Reliable  Tim^Keeper. 


The  Elgin  lUostrated  Almanac  for  1871,  or  the  IRostrated 
Article  on  “  Ancient  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,”  by  A. 
D.  Richardson,  sent  ftee  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


///(  /  n/ 


9 10  Per  Dozeaa. 

FIT  FOR  A  GENIXEMAN’H  TABLE. 
Packed  Ibr  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICH.VRDS  A  CO., 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Recommended  by  PhyslctanB.—  Beat  Rstlve.  In 

use.  .■'iild  by  DniggistH  at25cents.  JOHN  F.  HEN  RY. 
Sole  Proprietor,  No.  8  CoUege  Place,  New  York. 


nOOUEY’^ 

^  PowdeB 

Try  't,sold  by  grocers 


Address  BUFFALO,  IV.  V., 

Or  CHICAGO,  11,1.. 

RAVSLERS 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
|C()M  PAN  Y,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  Assets, 
flA88A88.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  aU  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  deatli  or  total  dls- 
abUity.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  9700  per  day  for  ^ven  Years 
in  benefits  to  policy-holders. 


A  FOR  THE  INSTANT 

ReUef  and  Radical  Cure  of 
Cold  Feet,  Rhenma- 
NMmL  tlam.  Neuralgia,  Head¬ 
er  IbJJy  ache,  Dyspepsia,  Lees  of 

Ca  Vital  Power,NervoU8  Proe- 

tratlon  or  DebUity,  aod  all 
other  Nervous  Diseases. 
Sold  by  druggists.  Send 
stamp  for  circular.  Address 
\i  VOLTAIC  ARMOR 

▼  ASSOCIATION. 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


]  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

I  Ofler  about  2,000,000  Acres 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 

FOR  SAIsR 

On  10  Years’  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest. 

No  part  of  Principal  due  for  two  years  ftom  purchase  and 
aftensards  only  one  ninth  yearly. 

Prodaets  will  Pay  for  Land  and  ImproTemenU. 

The  Liberal  Credits  adven :  Free  Passes  al¬ 
lowed :  small  annual  payments  required;  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  money,  and  profits  on  Stock  raising,  prove 
these  terms  cheaper,  easier,  and  better  than  to  buy  S. 
land  within  rallroad-Iand-Iimits  at  $  2.50  per  acre,  while 
our  prices  range  generally  fVom  4  to  8, 6,  8,  and  10  Del¬ 
ian  per  acre.  QuaUty  and  local  advantages  rule  the  price. 
I  On  these  aenerotis  Terms  the  industrlons  and 
competent  can  ouy  and  pay  for  a  good  Farm  and  Home. 


etibln,  buy  a  team  and  agricultural  implements  till  crops 
ai-e  raised,  which  can  be  done  tbe  first  season  by  com- 
n  encing  in  early  Spring. 

CIRCULARS  giving  flill  partlcnlars  are  supplied 
gratis,  and  any  wishing  to  induce  others  to  emigrate  with 
thorn,  or  to  form  a  Colony,  are  Invited  to  ask  for  all  they 
want  to  distribute. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP,  showing  exact  location  of 
Lands  for  sale  in  Iowa,  is  sold  for  30  cents,  and  a  similar 
Map  of  Nebraska  Lands  is  sold  for  20  cents. 

Apply  to  GEO.  S.  HARRIS, 

Land  Commissioner  Burlington  JC  5fo.  River  R.  R.  Co. 

For  Iowa  Lands,  at  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

For  Nebraska  Lands,  at  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 


LADY  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  for  circnlan  BandMUtb  MMmllmtlirllUf 
Co.,  Station  “A,”  Now  York. 


Printed  at  the  Univenlty  Prsra,  Cambridge,  by  Welch.  Bifelow,  4  Osh  frr  James  R.  Otgoed  a  Co. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


vagabond  adventures.  By 

*  Kalth  Keileb.  1  vol.  161110.  $  1.90. 

TbMe  “  AdvcntuTM  ”  form  a  book  which  U  a*  tbiilUmny 
intervatins  aa  the  beat  of  nowla,  and  yet  la  the  truthful 
account  twenty-two  years  of  an  actual  experience.  It 
u  a  graphic  portrayal  or  pbaaea  of  life  which  have  never 
before  got  into  books,  and  la  ftall  of  amusement  and  In- 
stracUoo  Air  all  ages  and  all  claaaea. 


TT'EELER’S  vagabond  adven. 

IV  TI  RE8.  $1J«. 

“  Too  short  rather  than  too  long,  and  nowhere  spun  out 
by  needless  cuoiment,  or  by  whining  over  miafortunea 
gone  by.”  —  ^lurJai/  Sertetr,  Londom. 


VEELERB  vagabond  ADVEN- 

JV  Tl'KES. 

“  Told  In  the  pleasantMt  fashion,  and  without  a  word 
that  can  e^end.’' —  Limdom  Sptetator, 

“  Of  all  this  [The  Tour  of  Europe  for  S 1611,  Mr.  Keeler 
niakea  a  story  that  would  be  agreeable  reading  for  its  in¬ 
cidents  nieivHy,  but  which  he  tdls  in  a  manner  that  of  It¬ 
self  gives  j^easure,  and  will  make  readers  desire  further 
acquaintance  with  him.” — .Vev  Eorf  Xaiton. 


“  \f  R.  RALPH  KEELER’S  ‘Three  Years 

I'X  as  a  Kegro-Mihstrel  ’  is  a  fresh,  i1vld  record  of  a 
personal  experience  told  without  egotism,  but  with  a 
frankness  that,  without  his  saying  it,  shows  the  writer  to 
have  mounted  on  steppiim-stoues  of  his  dead  self  to  higher 
things.”  —  Ant  i'or*  JVioiiae. 


T)ALPH  KEELER’S  VAGABOND  AD- 

-Iv  VESTt’HEit. 

”  He  has  made  it  lively  and  aneeable  in  style,  and  he 
has  addressed  himself  so  skilfully  to  the  reader’s  gissl 
sense  as  well  as  mterest,  that  we  believe  the  public  will 
And  it,  as  we  do,  a  novelty  in  literature,  ami  something 
very  much  better  than  a  novelty,”  —  AtlaMlic  Munthli/. 


jr  EELER’S  VAGABOND  AD  VEN- 

JV  TI  RES,  flJO. 

*'  The  bdoh  U  unique  in  character  and  manner . U 

it  difficult  u»  imagine  a  life  so  full  of  adventure  followed 
in  the  midst  ot  our  prosaic  society.**  —  Boston  Post. 

**  A  nK>re  charming  book  than  this,  of  its  kind  ~  if  It  Is 
not  sMt  genens  has  not  been  issued  in  this  country  for  a 
tweivemoDth.*'  —  3t.  Louis  Democrat. 

Jamks  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood.  A,  Co. 


WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON,  of 

*  T  the  "  National  Intelligencer.”  A  Biopaphical 
Sketch,  with  passing  Noticea  of  his  Associates  and  Fneuds. 
I'repar^  by  bis  Daughter.  1  vol.  I'hno.  $2.00. 

“  It  is  rarely  that  one  it  surprised  with  so  delightAiI  a 
biography  as  that  of  William  Winston  Seaton,  the  veteran 
editor  of  the  old  Sational  litteUigmrtr,  the  bosom  Mend 
of  Webster  and  of  tbe  greateet  men  of  our  country,  and 
himself  a  Auitor  of  no  little  Importance  in  what  the 
I'nited  States  has  bad  to  do  In  the  making  of  history. 
The  book  is  an  .Vmerican  ‘  Diary  of  Ctabb  Kobinsun.'  ”  — 
A.  r.  Ete»i»g  Mail. 


Bret  HARTE’S  poems.  Tenth 

Edition.  $IA0. 

**  That  Mr.  Harte  has  struck  out  a  path  for  himself  is 
one  of  the  secn^ts  of'  liU  succcus.  Ills  present  volume, 
though  it  does  not  include  all  the  best  of  his  ptHmis,  will 
cunfirtA  tlie  reputation  he  has  nude  bc^vond  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  he  was  justly  appn*clated.  by  all  whose  Judg* 
ment  makes  public  opinion,  years  before  he  hit  the  iK>pu* 
lar  humor  elsewhere.  It  contains  more  that  is  fresh  and 
bright,  that  is  racy  of  a  virgin  soil  and  odonms  of  new 
fields,  than  an,v  book  of  Its  size  tluit  has  come  to  our  notice 
for  many*  years.**  —  ii'an  Praneisco  Bulletin. 


“  ^RET  HARTE  has  risen  to  a  conspic- 

A  J  u.HU  place  uniung  the  WTiters  of  current  American 
literature.  In  the  keennt.ss  and  rarity  uf  bis  mental  in¬ 
sight,  in  the  power  U  picture  whatever  be  wishes  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  the  adinlmble  qualities  uf  his  sentiment  and 
humor,  and  in  the  pcculUu'ly  happy  blending  uf  an  almost 
audacious  vigor  and  a  quiet  and  melting  pathos,  he  has 
few  equals.”  —  Morning  Star. 


T)RET  HARTE’S  POEMS.  Tenth 

-1^  Edition. 

“His  humor  is  perfect.  Nowhere  does  the  reader  break 
out  in  a  laugh,  but  be  is  on  tbe  verge  uf  laughing  all  tbe 
time.  We  see  nothing  in  bis  prose  or  poems  but  what  it 
seems  as  if  we  migbt  have  dune.  That  is  the  way  we  feel 
in  raiding  Daniel  Webster.  But  try  tbe  Eoemt  by  Bret 
Harte.”  —  Xac  Vorl  Christian  Leader. _ 

WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

A  New  Novel.  Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

**  MesHHi.  J.  R.  Osgood  k  Oo.  have  presented  thelr^rst 
novel  in  very  attractive  fonii.  It  is  a  modem  romance, 
fllU*d  with  incident,  and  though  the  plot  u  not  tA'  the 
highest  order,  the  story  *  Woven  of  Many  Threads  *  U 
lnteri*sttnir  fVoin  the  opening  to  the  clos4>.  'i  he  characters 
arc  veiy  distinctly  drawn,  and  the  herotiies  and  heroes  are 
sketchi'd  with  skill.  It  is  a  story  which  will  find  many 
appreciative  readers,  for  it  develops  the  tender  emotions 
ot  the  heart  with  great  delicacy.**— Bm/om  Journal. 

WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

**  On  the  whole,  the  story  deserves  the  praise  of 
being  elaborated  with  no  common  ingenuity,  uf  being  told 
m  language  of  more  than  ordinaiy  elegance,  and  of  de* 
Uneating  characters  that  are  varied  and  lifeUke  enough  to 
engage  the  unflagging  interest  of  the  reader  m  the  recital 
ot  their  diverse  fortunes.** — yew  i'eri  Times. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

“  It  Iioa  all  tbe  interest  of  a  book  of  travels  with¬ 
out  ceasing  to  be  a  romance,  full  of  passion  and  alive  with 
Hnely  delineated  characters.  The  stoiy  lias  received  tbe 
conunendalion  uf  some  uf  the  must  eminent  of  the  literaiy 
men  and  women  of  thia  countrj’,  and  is  npiKin'ntly  well 
started  on  a  prosperous  career.”  —  Cinci/inud  Chronidt. 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  pust-|>aid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  tbe  1‘ubllsbers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood.  A  Co. 


pAMILY  STANDARD  RELISH, 

HALFORD 

TABLE  SAUCE. 


“  "Vf  R  WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON 

ivX  was  a  man  of  no  onllnaiy  culture  and  ability,  and 
the  position  he  held  in  Washington  brought  him  into 
almuat  daily  contact  with  the  eminent  men  of  his  day. 
These  who  read  the  memoir  of  him  prepared  by  a  member 
o(  his  family,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Osgood  A  Co.,  of 
Boston,  will  find  tnemaelve.  repaid  for  the  trouble.” 

WW.  SEATON.  “Mr.  Seaton’s  jour- 

•  nallstic  life  In  Washington  extended  ffom  tbe  ad- 
ministratloo  of  James  Madiaon  to  that  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  aa  we  follow  tbe  course  of  bis  biograplo*.  we 
renew  our  acquaintance  with  all  tbe  great  characters  that 
ngured  at  tbe  Capital  during  all  this  long  Interval,  with 
glimpses  also  of  the  famous  women,  tbe  fkshions  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  society,  and  much  other  matter  that  Is  really  en¬ 
tertaining.” 

T  IFE  OF  SEATON.  “  Mr.  Seaton  was 

-Lj  a  famous  entertainer,  and  the  dinners  he  gave  are 
among  the  pleasantest  traditions  of  Washington.  The 
biographical  sketch  under  notice  gives  liberal  extracts 
from  fiui  correspeodence  with  Webster  and  other  states¬ 
men  of  bis  period,  letters  ranging  from  ‘  gay  to  grave, 
from  lively  to  severe.’  Altogether  a  more  sketchy  and 
lively  autobiographical  book  has  not  recently  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.”  —  Oiaciana/i  Commercial. 


TITE  GIRLS:  A  Home  Story.  By  Mrs. 

T  T  A.  D.T.WBmiET,  author  of”  Leslie  Goldtbwaite," 
etc.  l2nio.  Fully  Illustrated.  $  1A6. 

"  Who  that  waa  introduced  to  Leslie  Goidthwaite,  that 
charming  summer  among  tbe  White  Mountains,  will  not 
gladly  seue  tbe  omiortunity  of  renewing  tbe  acquaintance 
ns  she  takes  her  place  with  *  We  Girls,’ less  piquant,  more 
quiet,  perhaps,  than  when  exhilarated  by  tbe  mountain 
breezei,  but  even  more  tbougbtful,  and  carrying  out  into 
life,  aitd  magnetizing  by  her  lovely  example  all  that  come 
withm  her  influence  f  —  Chrietian  Regitler. 


•\fY  STUDY  WINDOWS.  By  James 

Rcssell  Lowell.  1  rol.  12mo.  Uniform  with 
“  .kmong  my  Books.”  $2.00. 

CoNTEKTS.  —  My  Garden  Acquaintance,  A  Good  Word 
for  W  mter.  On  a  Certain  Coodesceuaion  in  Foreigners,  .V 
Great  Public  Character  (Hon.  Josial:  (Juincy),  Carlyle, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Life  and  Letters  cf  James  Gates 
I’ereival,  Tboreau,  Swinburne’s  Tragedies,  Chaucer,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Old  Authors,  Emerson  the  Lecturer,  Pope. 


Lowell’S  study  windows. 
$2.00. 

”  The  beloved  author  of  ‘  The  Biglow  Papers,’  of  •  The 
Visioo  of  Sir  LaunfU,’  and  other  choice  poems,  of  *  Fire¬ 
side  Travels,’  and  ‘  Among  my  Books,'  must  not  be  put  off 
with  an  ordbu^  notice,  or  be  sandwiched  between  com¬ 
mon  writers.  There  is  so  much  sunshine,  life,  lore,  love,  and 
manhood  in  all  bia  writings,  that  It  la  a  grateful  task  to 

point  to  their  merite . He  la  an  original  humorist. 

w  hose  productlona  are  redolent  of  the  flavor  of  the  great 
Western  Conttnent,  and  ita  political  and  social  sntem.  It 
la  noiw  tbe  lees  true  that  he  bat  sat  at  the  feet  or  the  great 
maateta  of  the  E^ish  tongue.  Indeed  he  la  equally  at 
home  in  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Engliah  literature, 
while  tbe  influence  of  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  classics  on 
bit  works  is  apparent  oo  all  befitting  occaakms.”  —  fff. 
John  Journal. 


Tif  IRIAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 

JoBX  O.  WBiTTiaa.  With  Vignette  and  Uloatra- 
tions.  1vol.  16mo.  $1A6. 

”  This  elegant  little  book  begtiu  with  a  poem  of  rabbini¬ 
cal  and  Oriental  fancy,  set  In  a  framework  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  scenery  and  sentitnent  —  suggeating  tbe  metaphor  uf 
a  golden  apple  in  a  pictare  of  silver — and  conveying  a  fine 
Chriattan  moral,  colored  by  a  Mohammedan  cast  of 
thought."— ifew  Fork  TVmes. 


■AflRIAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

“This  new  volume  Is  a  very  great  addition  to 
American  poetry,  and  will  do  more  than  anv  yet  to  lift  ita 
author  to  the  height  on  which  England  and  America  de¬ 
light  to  place  our  Bryant  and  our  Longfellow.”  — Tf.  y. 
Arming  MaiL 


IVfECHANISM  IN  -raOUGHT  AND 

J-’i  MORALS.  By  Ouraa  Wesdell  Holbes  1  vol. 
16ma.  $  1  At. 

”  Thla  is  a  popular  sclentlflc  talk  on  the  relatloiu  of 
Ixsly  and  mind.  It  cimsisu  mainly  of  a  collection  of 
runoos  anecdotes  and  incidenU  illustrative  of  tbe  subject, 
set  forth  with  the  sparkling'  vivacity  wlthimt  which  tbe 
author  would  not  be  himself.”  —  A'eie  York  Tribune. 

“\fECHANlSM  IN  THOUGHT  AND 

MORALS  U  <me  of  the  moat  brilliant  and 
geativc  of  all  that  the  wise  and  witty  doctor  has  written. 

notes  added  since  the  address  was  dellveitNl  are  full 
uf  fact  and  thought,  aometiroes  IkmlUar  but  oftencr  uUU 
and  rvuiQKi:,**  —  Bpringfield  RtpuMican, 


FOR  SALE  BY  EVERY  GROCER. 


EVERY  Sa^TURDAY. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  4,  1871. 


TOWN-TALK. 


THE  SLEIGHING  SEASON. 

“  0  Wintor,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 

A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 

A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels 

But  urgik  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 

I  lore  thee.”  Coicper. 

"  Hear  the  sledgee  with  the  bells  — 

Silver  bells  — 

'What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells ! 
Uow  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle 

la  the  icy  air.”  Rigar  A.  Poc. 

ONE  does  not  know  a  man  thoroughly 
until  one  has  seen  him  when  the  din¬ 
ner  is  late  and  the  soup  scorched,  —  and  al¬ 
so  after  a  good  dinner,  with  his  children 
about  him.  Just  so  it  is  impossible  to  just¬ 
ly  understand  a  city  until  the  visitor  hits  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  its  wretched  quarter,  its 
Five  Points  or  Ghetto  or  St.  Giles’s,  and 
has  tested  the  charms  of  its  favorite  drive. 
Every  city  has  a  pet  drive  of  some  sort ;  and 
though  a  large  majority  of  its  inhabitants 
never  see  this  feature  of  its  life,  nor  know 
any  excursion  for  pleasure  but  that  of  the 
rumbling  horse-car  or  palpitating  steam¬ 
boat,  yet  the  minority  who  do  enjoy  it  is 
made  up  of  such  notable  and  characteristic 
elements  that  it  must  be  seen  before  the 
city  is  appreciated.  The  drives  of  the  world 
have  a  local  flavor,  a  marked  individuality, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  theatres,  the 
dinners,  tbe  shops,  the  markets,  or  anything 
else  by  which  a  stranger  makes  up  his  im¬ 
pressions.  We  might  speak  of  tne  quaint, 
easy  vehicle  of  Montreal  and  the  view  of  the 
city  from  the  mountain  ;  the  brilliant,  delib¬ 
erate  pageant  of  the  Avenue  at  Newport, 
where  everybody  that  is  anybody  has  a  foot¬ 
man  in  liver}’,  and  to  look  behind  is  to  for¬ 
feit  caste  as  fatally  as  did  Lot’s  wife ;  the 
rattle  and  dash  of  the  trip  to  the  Lake 
at  Saratoga,  with  its  memorable  and  mo¬ 
notonous  fried  potatoes;  the  perfect  shell 
road  at  Savannah,  where  the  gray  moss 
hanging  from  the  trees  gives  an  air  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  melancholy  to  the  scene,  but 
where  the  staidest  horse  strikes  involun¬ 
tarily  a  gait  of  a  dozen  miles  an  hour  or  fas¬ 
ter,  and  his  hoofs  ring  agtunst  the  hard  sur¬ 
face  like  castanets ;  the  spacious  Cliff  House 
Road  at  San  Francisco,  where  the  goal  is 
the  glittering  Pacific ;  the  versatile  ^arms 
of  the  sedate  and  elegant  Central  Park 
drives,  and  the  swiiler  fascinations  of  the 
way  to  Bloomingdale,  to  suit  the  diverse 
tastes  of  the  great  metropolis;  the  dusty, 
sad,  beautiful  ioumey  across  the  Long  Bridge 
and  about  Arlington,  tbe  dome  of  the  Capi¬ 


tol  ever  present  like  a  fairy  castle  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  every  rod  of  the  way  burdened 
with  tragic  and  heroic  memories,  —  or  the 
more  fashionable  direction  through  Four¬ 
teenth  Street  in  the  same  city,  where  sena¬ 
tors  arc  as  plenty  as  fence^sts ;  the  inde¬ 
scribable  grandeur  of  the  four-mile  stretch 
along  Nantasket  Beach  at  low  tide,  where 
the  music  of  the  surf  fills  the  so^  with 
a  noble  rapture,  where  the  firm  sand  bare¬ 
ly  takes  tne  print  of  the  wheels,  where 
water-nymphs  in  blue  flannel  splash  close 
by  tbe  carriage,  and  the  scudding  sails  carry 
the  thoughts  away  to  distant  countries; 
the  new  glory  of  the  ride  along  Wabash 
Avenue  in  Cmeago  to  the  boulevard  that  is 
to  be,  and  back  by  the  Lake  with  its  warp  of 
railroad  tracks  and  its  border  of  palaces ; 
the  lovely  view  from  the  high  ground  over¬ 
looking  1  ichmond  and  the  James,  once  seen 
never  to  be  forgotten ;  —  some  or  all  of  these 
will  occur  to  the  reader  who  has  travelled 
in  his  own  land,  and  many  others  to  those 
familiar  with  scenes  abroad,  as  proofs  of 
what  we  have  tried  to  say  of  the  distinct, 
individualized  traits  of  the  drives  of  difl'er- 
ent  cities. 

All  these  may  be  enjoyed  at  the  favorable 
season  of  summer  or  autumn ;  but  there  are 
few  cities  which  know  the  luxury  of  a 
sleighing  road,  or  have  such  opportunity  to 
enjoy  it  as  to  impress  it  with  tlie  character¬ 
istics  of  their  own  life.  Evanescent  every¬ 
where,  except  in  those  rural  regions  which 
know  the  sober  reality  of  “  six  weeks’  sleigh¬ 
ing  in  March,”  the  snow  rarely  visits  New 
York  so  as  to  be  more  than  a  tantalizing 
glimpse  of  a  melting  opportuni^,  too  coy 
to  be  caught  between  clearing  off  and  thaw. 
In  the  clues  south  of  New  York  it  is  little 
more  than  a  tradition,  a  miracle  of  so  rare 
occurrence  that  the  means  are  never  at  hand 
to  improve  it.  It  is  only  Boston  which  has 
a  sleighing  carnival  as  a  regular  incident  of 
the  year,  like  the  coming  of  the  tragedian, 
or  the  ripening  of  the  strawberries,  to  be 
anUcipated  and  provided  fur  and  made 
much  of.  And  even  in  Boston  there  is  a 
rarity  and  uncertainty  about  it,  dreadful 
memories  of  winters  when  the  cutter  never 
left  the  stable-loft,  a  likelihood  that  he  who 
stops  to  think  about  it  will  lose  his  chance, 
which  indeed  add  not  a  little  to  the  charm, 
as  they  add  a  great  deal  to  the  expense. 

One  great  ■  advantage  of  this  teature  of 
Boston  Iffu  is  its  concentraUon.  There  are 
so  many  agreeable  summer  drives  in  the 
zone  of  villages  which  encircles  the  city, 
that  one  may  ride  about  iiom  June  to  Octo¬ 
ber  and  never  meet  his  neighbor.  But 
when  sleighing  comes  everybody  hurries  to 
one  centM»  The  prince  and  the  peasant — 
which  iqlppoetic  way  of  referring  to  the 
dignified  merchant  and  the  vociferous  jockey 
—  head  their  teams  for  the  same  destination. 
The  nabob,  with  his  heavy,  hulking  span, 
cautious  driver,  and  profuse  provision  of 
robes  and  furs,  and  the  spendthrift  with  his 
lean,  shorn,  showy  steed,  his  frail  shell  and 
frailer  companion,  both  contrive  to  be  on 
the  Brighton  Roail  at  the  popular  hour  just 
before  sunset ;  and  it  is  this  unanimity  of 
choice,  this  tacit  agreement  upon  place  and 
time,  which  makes  the  sight  to  be  seen  there 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  exciting  living 
panoramas  which  America  possesses,  the 
sensation  of  a  first  visit  there  one  which  no 
•visitor  should  miss,  which  it  is  worth  a 
special  journey  from  afar  to  enjoy.  It  is  an 
experience  which  we  can  only  hint  at  rather 
than  describe. 

In  the  first  place  those  who  have  the 
pleasure  yet  before  them  should  dismiss  all 
anticipation  of  being  particularly  struck  by 
the  attracUons  wlucb  nature  furnishes. 
Boston  has  in  its  suburbs  an  infinite  variety 
of  beautiful  scenery ;  but  the  Brighton  Mile 
and  the  road  by  which  it  is  reached  from 
the  city  have  not  such  charms  as  to  impress 
the  beholder  very  strongly  through  the  veil 
which  winter  spreads  over  land  and  water. 
Tbe  dazzling  splendor  of  firesh-fallen  snow, 
the  wholesome  intoxication  of  clear,  frosty 
air,  —  these  are  the  chief  natural  beauties, 
and  man  has  done  nothing  but  build  the 
prosaic,  forbidding  houses  and  commonplace 
I'ences  of  that  dullest  phase  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  which  is  neither  country  nor  city. 
The  sleigh-riders  brin^  with  them  the  joys 
which  they  seek.  There  is  a  rare  exhilara¬ 
tion  in  the  spectacle  of  the  crowded  ground, 
dense  with  sleighs  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
sec,  a  narrow  strip  in  the  middle  compara¬ 
tively  clear  for  the  faster  ones  to  dash  up 
and  down  at  the  utmost  speed  of  their 
horses,  two  lines  on  each  side  of  quieter 
parties,  jogging  along  as  steadily  as  at  New¬ 
port.  A  fine  horse  never  looks  so  well  as 
when  newly  clipped,  his  light  burden  scarce¬ 
ly  perceptible  ^hind  him  on  the  smooth 
track,  his  senses  all  aroused  by  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  tbe  noblcet  of  his  kind,  the  jingle 


of  the  bells,  and  the  brisk,  bracing  atmos¬ 
phere.  With  all  the  variety  which  wealth 
and  ingenuity  can  give  in  wheeled  vehicles, 
there  is  never  the  graceful  picturesqueness 
so  simply  to  be  attained  in  the  curves  and 
tints  of  the  sleigh.  A  pretty  woman  never 
looks  so  well  as  in  the  inspiring  hour  of  the 
sleigh-ride,  in  the  fleeting  moment  before 
her  nose  reddens  too  deeply,  and  her  tresses 
arc  blown  into  too  palpable  disorder.  There 
is  no  such  background  in  art  or  nature  as 
the  crisp  snow,  setting  out  everything  ad¬ 
mirable  in  as  bold  relief  as  that  of  Konewka’s 
silhouettes. 

With  such  reasons  as  these  for  the  eniov- 
ment  which  the  stranger  may  feel,  the  naij- 
itue  of  the  road  has  the  pleasure  of  the 
recognition  of  the  faces  of  people  whose 
heterogeneous  mixture  has  all  the  effect  of 
the  perpetual  astonishments  of  the  kaleido¬ 
scope.  There  is  not  to  be  seen  here  the 
Boston  of  the  Dickens  reading,  of  the  Fech- 
ter  benefit,  of  the  oratorio,  or  the  Emerson 
lecture ;  but  there  is  a  mingling  not  a  whit 
the  less  delightful  to  look  upo.i.  Drawn  by 
one  common  taste,  which  is  the  only  thing 
possessed  in  common,  here  are  the  veteran 
politician,  the  tranquil  gambler,  the  lady  of 
fashion,  and  the  lady  whom  society  ignores, 
the  journalist,  the  merchant,  the  actor,  the 
preacher,  the  dowager,  the  sophomore,  the 
college  president,  —  each  with  his  turn-out 
in  harmony  with  his  tastes  or  liis  pocket- 
book,  and  not  one  without  a  certain  pride 
and  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  the  rest. 
Then  the  butcher-boy  and  the  expressman 
have  as  good  a  right  to  the  road  as  anybody, 
and  their  occasional  transit  adds  a  practical 
but  not  disagreeable  element  to  tbe  motley 
company;  while  now  and  then  a  comet 
whirls  thtough  the  constellations  in  the 
shape  of  a  tandem  team,  or  other  eccen- 
tricit}',  or  the  gorgeous  trappings  and  liver¬ 
ies  which  the  spoils  of  a  stolen  railroad 
have  paid  for. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  the 
scene  which  we  cannot  touch  upon,  even 
incidentally,  —  the  possible  pause  at  the 
wayside  inn,  where  one  seems  transported 
into  the  primitive  ways  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  where  flip  and  punch  flow  freely  in 
apparent  universal  unconsciousness  of  the 
statutes  framed  under  the  dome  a  few  miles 
away ;  the  hot  moment  of  excitement  when  a 
runaway  pair  darts  down  into  tbe  labyrinth, 
smashing  and  wounding  as  it  goes,  and 
giving  that  tang  of  danger,  which  to  some 
natures  adds  tbe  highest  zest  to  any  enjoy¬ 
ment;  the  wild  shouts  of  the  racing  men, 
who  begin  to  claim  the  road  for  their  own 
as  sunset  approaches,  and  the  slower  classes 
retire  to  their  waiting  dinner-tables;  — 
the  reader’s  memory,  or  his  imagination 
must  supply  all  these  things.  For,  lo  I  the 
next  morning  dawns  and  a  thaw  has  set  in, 
or  the  tliin  snow  has  been  worn  out  with 
one  afternoon’s  multitudinous  use,  and  only 
by  the  memory,  or  the  imagination,  can  be 
commanded  the  transient  pleasures  of  a 
sleighing  afternoon  on  tbe  Brighton  Road. 


THE  USES  OF  WEALTH. 

Sarcasms  very  rarely  steal  into  wills ; 

but  one  of  the  finest  on  record  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  will  of  Baron  de  Tremont,  who 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  to  the  French  Academy,  the  interest 
of  which,  a  thousand  francs,  was  to  be  an¬ 
nually  given  as  a  “  prize  of  virtue  ”  to  the 
rich  man  who,  during  the  year,  had  made 
the  best  use  of  his  riches.  The  Academy 
naturally  refused  to  undertake  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  Mnevoicnee,  on  the  ground  that  the 
sum  could  offer  no  temptation  to  opulent  in¬ 
dividuals.  Indeed,  if  money  is  to  be  given 
as  a  reward  to  the  man  who  gives  away 
most  money,  the  sum  should  of  course  bie 
large.  Mr.  Cornell  gave  half  a  million  of 
dollars  to  found  his  University  at  Ithaca. 
He  would  probably  have  gained  such  a 
prize  for  one  year  at  least,  had  tbe  Academy 
extended  its  researches  over  the  civilized 
world;  but  only  think  of  the  smile  which 
would  have  lit  up  his  honest  face  as  he  com¬ 
placently  pocketed  two  hundred  dollars  as 
a  reward  for  the  five  hundred  thousand  he 
had  parted  with  forever  1  George  Pea¬ 
body  would  have  taken  the  thousand  irancs 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  perhaps  tiave 
prided  himself  on  living  on  the  munificence 
of  Baron  de  Tremont,  whilst  he  lavished  his 
millions  in  charity.  If  any  demands  were 
made  on  his  hospitality  be  might  have  said 
with  truth,  “I  am  a  poor  man,  you  know.  My 
income  is  only  forty  pounds  a  year,  and 
even  that  depends  on  the  caprice  of  the 
French  Academy.  At  any  moment  it  may 
be  given  to  some  more  deserving  individual. 
If  you  desire  any  number  of  thousand  pounds 
for  tbe  relief  of  the  poor,  the  extenrion  of 
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knowledge,  the  advance  of  literature  and 
science,  I  am  your  man.  But  really  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  treat  vou  to  a  glass  of  ale, 
much  less  to  a  bottle  of  Burgundy.  I  de¬ 
pend  myselt;  in  such  matters,  on  the  good¬ 
will  of  my  more  fortunate  fnends  who  have 
money  to  spare  for  the  purchase  of  such 
vanities.” 

But  perhaps  the  Baron  intended  m  his 
wicked  wit  and  will  a  more  subtle  sarcasm 
than  the  obvious  one.  He  was  a  Parisian, 
living  in  the  most  luxurious  of  capitals,  and 
accustomed  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  rich 
men  expending  their  large  ineomes  in  the 
refinements  of  sensuality.  He  may  have 
expected  that  the  French  Academy,  com¬ 
posed  generally  of  poor  scholars  who  invest 
their  moderate  incomes,  not  in  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  their  senses,  but  in  the  enrichment 
of  their  intelligence,  would  have  taken  his 
joke;  and  with  the  masterly  irony  of  the 
French  scientific  mind  would,  with  becom¬ 
ing  gravity,  have  carried  it  out  to  all  its 
logical  conclusions.  Paris  abounded  with 
every  variety  of  rich  men, noble  and  plebeian, 
to  some  one  of  whom  the  thousand  francs 
might  have  been  yearly  bestowed,  with  the 
same  mock  dignity  with  which  Mr.  Wilkins 
Micawber  settles  the  indorsements  on  his 
notes  of  hand  which  Mr.  Thomas  Traddlcs, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  has  been  deluded  into 
giving,  by  solemnly  delivering  over  to  that 
estimable  student  of  law  a  new  note  at  three 
months,  —  Mr.  Traddles,  in  the  interim,  be¬ 
ing  expected  to  take  up  in  cash  the  notes  of 
^Ir.  Wilkins  Micawber  immediately  falling 
due.  Here,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the 
Paris  bankers  that  Balzac  delights  to  delin¬ 
eate  hard-headed,  cold-hearted,  selfish  in 
the  very  core  of  his  being ;  —  suppose  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  he  might  be  induced 
to  sacrifice  a  mistress  in  order  to  purchase 
a  picture  or  aid  a  struggling  man  of  science, 
or  do  anything  whatever  which  indicated  a 
desire  to  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  five 
senses  to  the  sphere  of  thought  and  imag¬ 
ination  which  the  Academy  was  originally 
organized  to  promote  and  sustain,  —  why 
not  tempt  him  with  the  hope  of  the  glory 
which  would  result  from  the  obtaining  of 
the  paltry  thousand  francs  ?  Then,  on  the 
other  side,  there  was  a  haughty  aristocrat, 
enclosed  in  the  interests  of  his  class,  and 
looking  at  all  human  beings  outside  his  so¬ 
cial  circle  as  outside  humanity,  —  why  not 
tempt  him  to  use  his  opulence  to  enlarge 
his  understanding  and  extend  bis  sympa¬ 
thies?  It  is  obvious  that  the  Baron  de 
Tremont’s  bequest  might  have  been  made 
the  means  of  rousing  the  ambition  of  every 
class  of  the  rich  men  of  France  without  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  part  with  a  franc  of  their  money 
simply  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  only 
thing  required  of  such  persons,  when  they 
were  questioned  as  to  the  best  use  they  had 
made  of  their  opulence,  would  be  to  ask 
them  to  show  how  far  their  incomes  had 
been  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  their 
sensuality,  or  vanity,  or  pride,  and  how  far 
they  had  been  expended  in  building  up  their 
taste  and  intelligence.  In  the  one  case 
Monroe  or  Bowles  might  have  gained  the 
prize  among  the  bankers,  and  De  Broglie 
or  Montalembert  among  the  nobles.  Wheth¬ 
er  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  distinction 
conferred  by  the  thousand  francs,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  we  will  not  open.  At  any  rate  the 
French  Academy  would,  .by  carrying  out 
the  cynical  Baron’s  bequest,  yearly  be  de¬ 
livered  of  a  piece  of  undoubted  wit,  —  a 
happiness  which  those  French  authors  who 
do  not  belong  to  it  strenuously  insist  it  does 
not  enjoy  once  in  twenty  years. 

A  yearly  prize  for  “the  rich  man  who 
makes  the  best  use  of  his  riches  ”  I  —  Oh  I 
if  we  could  only  establish  it  in  the  United 
States  I  We  should,  of  course,  have  to  melt 
down  the  thousand  francs  into  a  gold  medal ; 
and  so  keen  is  the  thirst  for  distinction 
among  our  citizens  suddenly  enriched  that 
perhaps  there  would  be  many  earnest  com¬ 
petitors  every  year  for  the  prize.  The 
Board  or  Academy  which  had  the  prize  to 
give  might  do  immense  good  if  it  demand- 
M  an  increase  of  taste  and  intelligence  in 
the  spending  of  money  as  the  sign  that 
wealth  had  been  wortUly  used.  As  it  is, 
the  lucky  American  who  has  become  sud¬ 
denly  rimi  as  respects  money,  and  who  still 
remains  poor  as  respects  any  knowledge  of 
the  mental  and  monsl  uses  of  money,  is  in 
what  may  be  called  “  a  tight  fix.”  He  is 
rarely  miserly,  and  therefore  spends  like  a 
prince.  After  buying  an  expensive  ugly 
nouse,  and  filling  it  with  expensive  ugly 
fhmiture,  and  decorating  it  with  expensive 
Ugly  pictures,  his  inventive  faculties  come 
to  a  stand.  A  single  resource  remains  open 
to  him,  namely,  horses ;  and  he  accordingly 
buys  a  new  horse  with  every  large  addition 
to  his  income.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  rich  men  in  our  country  whose 


social  position,  as  determined  by  their 
wealth  and  not  by  their  culture,  is  blazoned 
by  the  number  and  value  of  their  horses. 
Beyond  horse-flesh  their  ideas  cannot  go; 
and  to  drive  as  good  and  as  many  horses  as 
the  millionnaircB  is  the  feverish  ambition  of 
the  clerks  who,  to  become  millionnaires, 
“scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days.” 
We  need  some  Baron  de  Tremont  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  prize  which  shall  lift  the  souls  of  our 
uneducated  rich  men  above  horses,  and  in¬ 
flame  them  with  the  nobler  ambitions  of 
taste  and  intelligence. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  HOUSE-TOP. 

The  tawdry  iron-front  buildings  which 
prevail  in  certain  parts  of  New  York, 
especially  in  that  street  of  streets,  Broad¬ 
way,  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  some 
severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  city  press. 
We  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of 
cast-iron  fronts;  they  are  neither  durable 
nor  artistic,  they  are  altogether  a  mistake ; 
but  we  desire  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the 
sense  which  seems  to  guide  New  York  ar¬ 
chitects  in  the  construction  of  their  roofs. 

In  New  York  the  pitch-roof  —  if  that  is 
the  correct  technical  term  —  is  an  e.xcep- 
tion,  and  wherever  it  occurs  it  is  an  arclu- 
tectuial  abomination.  It  offends  the  eye, 
ruins  the  shape  of  the  attic-rooms,  causes 
perpetual  leaks,  and,  in  winter,  perils  the 
life  of  the  people  in  the  streets.  The  pitch- 
roof  does  not,  as  is  fondly  supposed,  shed 
the  snow  while  it  is  falling ;  on  the  contrary 
it  retains  enough  to  choke  up  the  gutter 
and  water-spout,  causing  the  water  to  “  back 
in”  under  the  laps  of  the  slates  or  the 
shingles,  however  carefully  they  may  be 
laid.  Having  accomplished  that  desirable 
end,  the  roof  waits  for  the  first  sign  of 
moderation  in  the  temperature  to  let  slide 
its  hundredweight  of  snow  upon  the  passers 
beneath.  We  would  withdraw  our  objection 
to  this,  if  the  pitch-roof  would  only  consent 
to  reserve  its  dangerous  burden  for  the  head 
of  the  short-sighted  architect  or  builder 
who  designed  so  absurd  a  contrivance.  It 
is  all  but  impossible  to  build  these  roofs  so 
that  they  Avill  not  leak.  We  know  of  whole 
rows  of  buildings  in  Boston,  in  which  the 
leak  in  the  roof  is  chronic  If  properly 
constructed,  the  nearly  flat-roof,  so  generally 
adopted  in  New  York,  is  not  open  to  this 
objection.  The  snow  has  no  chance  to  run 
down  in  a  mass  and  render  the  gutter  use¬ 
less.  The  slight  inclination  of  roof  allows 
the  melting  snow  to  drain  off  gradually 
through  its  proper  conduits,  instead  of  drip¬ 
ping  over  the  eaves,  drenching  the  whole 
ftont  of  the  house  and  making  Uie  sidewalk 
impassable.  The  llat-rjjf  has  no  claims  to 
architectural  beauty,  bi^t  indicates  on  the 
part  of  the  builder  a  certain  commendable 
tendency  towards  common  sense.  It  is  an 
encouraging  fact  that  most  of  the  houses  in 
the  newer  portion  of  Boston  arc  finished 
with  the  Mansard  roof;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  pitch-roof  will  disappear  from 
our  architecture  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  thousand  years.  It  ought  to  be  made 
an  indictable  ofl'ence  to  build  one.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  in  the  matter  of  roofs 
Boston  is  not  abreast  with  the  age  that  has 
laid  the  Atlantic  Cable,  though  m  other  re¬ 
spects  she  holds  her  own.  If  the  tops  of 
her  citizens  were  no  sounder  than  the  tops 
of  her  houses  she  would  instantly  lose  her 
intellectual  prestige. 


NOTES. 

English  daily  newspapers  are  not 
chargeable  with  over-enterprise  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  news,  but  there  is  one  depart¬ 
ment  wherein  they  excel  our  great  dailies. 
The  court  reports,  from  the  final  decisions 
of  the  House  of  Lords  sitting  an  a  law 
court  to  the  doings  of  the  humblest  police 
justice,  arc  made  full,  and  entertaining  as 
well.  Indeed  there  is  no  part  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  which  deserves  to  be  more  care- 
fulljf  read  than  its  department  of  Law  In¬ 
telligence.  The  details  of  a  petty  theft  of 
a  pair  of  spoons  by  a  dishonest  domestic 
are  spread  before  the  world  with  a  large 
share  of  the  skill  which  with  us  is  reserved 
for  a  spicy  divorce  or  libel  suit.  Some¬ 
times  very  curious  cases  arise  and  nice 
points  of  law  require  to  be  settled  in  even 
the  lowest  courts.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  puzzler  for  our  lawyers  that  comes  from 
a  Scottish  tribunal,  —  the  Aberdeen  Sheriff 
Court.  A  cat  belonging  to  the  “  defender  ” 
killed  two  fan-tailed  pigeons,  the  property 
of  the  “pursuer,”  and  the  latter  claimed 
one  pound  sterling  as  damages.  The  de¬ 
fender  exhumed  an  obsolete  law  which 
makes  it  illegal  to  keep  pigeons,  —  a  statute  I 


which  was  about  as  vigorously  enforced  in 
Scotland  as  the  still  extant  laws  against 
profanity  and  Sabbath-breaking  are  in 
New  England,  —  and  put  in  the  defence 
that  the  cat  was  unconsciously  fulfilling 
the  purposes  of  legislation  by  ridding  the 
country  of  the  pnmibited  birds.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  magistrate 
reserved  his  decision,  and  we  do  not  yet 
know  what  that  decision  was. 

Alice  Cary  must  always  occupy  a  fore¬ 
most  place  among  the  best  female  poets  of 
America.  Though  she  wrote  too  much,  and 
consequently  not  always  at  her  best,  her 
poetical  gift  was  genuine,  and  she  has  left 
us  many  poems  not  unworthy  of  the  epoch 
which  pranced  Mrs.  Browning  and  Jean 
Ingelow.  Alice  Cary  was  bom  at  Mount 
Healthy,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1822, 
and  made  her  first  venture  in  literature  in 
her  eighteenth  year,  contributing  to  the 
columns  of  the  National  Era  a  series  of 
rural  sketches  over  the  signature  of  “  Patty 
Lee.”  In  conjunction  with  her  sister  Phoebe, 
she  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1850, 
which  was  received  with  favor.  It  was  in 
this  same  year  that  the  two  sisters  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  New  York,  and  be- 
eame  industrio'us  contributors  to  the  leading 
magazines.  In  1851  Miss  Cary  published 
“  CTovernook  Papers,”  which  passed  through 
several  editions.  A  seeond  series  appeared 
in  1853,  and  in  1854  the  “  Clovemook 
Children,”  a  book  addressed  especially  to 
younw  readers,  was  published  by  Ticknor 
and  Fields.  Miss  Cary’s  first  novel,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Hagar :  a  Story  of  To-day,”  made  its 
appearance  in  1852,  and  was  followed  at 
intervals  by  “  Married,  not  Mated,”  “  The 
Bishop’s  Son,”  and  “  Tlie  Bom  Thrall,”  the 
last  having  recently  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
the  Revolution.  In  1853  Miss  Carj'  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  poems  called  “  Lyra  and 
Other  Poems,”  and  a  more  complete  edition 
of  her  works  in  verse  appeared  in  1855,  in¬ 
cluding  the  narrative  poem  of  the  “  Maiden 
of  Tascala,”  then  first  published.  “  Hymns 
and  Lyrics,”  appeared  in  1866,  “  A  Lov¬ 
er’s  Diary  ”  and  “  Snow-berries,  a  Book  for 
Young  Folks,”  in  1867.  For  many  years 
past  the  house  of  Alice  Car^  and  her  sister 
Ricebe,  in  Twenty-Second  Street,  has  been 
a  favorite  place  of  meeting  for  literary  and 
artistic  folk.  About  ten  years  ago  the 
“  Sunday  Evenings  ”  of  the  Cary  sisters 
were  quite  famous  for  the  good  company 
that  assembled  in  the  little  green  drawing¬ 
room.  Very'  few  of  the  old  circle  are  left, 
and  now  that  the  pleasant  hostess  has  gone, 
the  charm  is  broken  which  made  that  mod¬ 
est  fireside  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
hospitable  in  the  city. 

About  the  most  searching  piece  of  liters 
ary  criticism  that  we  have  seen  lately  occurs 
in  a  volume  entitled  “  Southland  Writers,” 
a  work  containing  biographical  and  critical 
sketches  of  the  living  authoresses  of  the 
South,  with  extracts  from  their  writings,  by 
Ida  Raymond.  In  her  paper  on  the  author¬ 
ess  of  “  The  Househola  of  Bouverie,”  the 
fair  critic  —  for  we  take  her  to  be  as  fair  as 
her  name  is  romantic  —  opens  a  new  field 
of  speculative  criticism.  She  not  only  tells 
us  how  Mrs.  Warfield  pronounces  t  and  ei, 
but  enters  into  a  solemn  and  flattering  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  Mrs.  Warfield  would  pro¬ 
nounce  Latin  if  that  estimable  lady  only 
knew  the  langttaye  !  This  is  really  delight¬ 
ful.  We  are  willing  to  grant  such  licenses 
to  gentle  critics  like  Ida  Raymond ;  but  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  allow  so  much  lati¬ 
tude  to  the  rougher  sort  of  reviewers.  Sup¬ 
pose  one  of  the  latter  class  wished  to  demol¬ 
ish  Mr.  Lowell,  and  could  find  no  flaw  in 
that  author’s  beautiiiilly  built  English  prose, 
what  would  be  the  obvious  course  of  the  ma¬ 
lignant  critic  ?  He  would  take  the  ground 
that  if  Mr.  Lowell  had  written  his  works  in 
Sanscrit  he  would  have  been  a  very  incor¬ 
rect  writer  indeed.  And  what  would  there 
be  left  of  ^Ir.  Lowell  then  ? 

The  South  has  recently  been  favored  with 
more  than  its  regular  quota  of  ghosts.  One 
ghost  for  the  South,  one  for  the  West,  and 
one  for  the  Eastern  States  have  hitherto  been 
considered  a  proper  distribution.  But  the 
South  has  recently  had  three  supernatural 
visitors  all  to  herself,  Virginia  having  taken 
the  lot.  As  the  “  Buchanan  ghost  ”  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  very  lively  ^ost,  it  is  presume 
ably  not  the  spirit  oS  a  gentleman  wno  once 
occupied  rather  than  filled  the  presidential 
chair.  This  particular  ghost  amuses  him¬ 
self  by  destroying  flimlture  and  making  way 
with  the  household  dog.  The  “  Albemarle 
ghost  ”  appears  to  be  a  dissipated  character, 
and  absoros  such  a  quantity  of  whiskey  as 
to  throw  a  suspicion  on  hia  claim  of  having 


really  “  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.”  The 
third  spirit  b  that  of  a  first  wife,  who  has 
gone  “  on  to  Richmond  ”  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  uncomfortable  for  the  lady  who 
has  succeeded  her  in  the  home  circle.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  so  dull  just  now  everywhere  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  notice  that  one  section  of  the 
country  is  able  to  keep  up  its  spirits. 

The  manner  in  which  subscriptions  of 
money  for  the  aid  of  France  in  her  hour  of 
suffering  have  poured  in,  in  different  Amer¬ 
ican  cities,  and  notably  in  Boston,  is  a  forci¬ 
ble  illustration  of  the  munificent  charity  of 
which  our  citizens  are  ciqiable.  It  is  a  little 
curious  that  Bostonians  have  given  more 
for  this  object,  the  good  to  be  done  far  away 
and  the  benefit  of  a  very  transient  charac¬ 
ter,  than  they  have  given  in  the  same  time 
to  a  committee  soliciting  funds  for  an  Art 
Museum,  to  be  placed  in  their  own  streets 
and  to  stand  there  for  ages  to  come.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  ready  and  liberal  giv¬ 
ing  will  offset  the  treatment  of  the  matter 
by  the  Senate,  where  the  mere  granting  of 
a  ship  to  carry  the  alms  was  preceded  by  a 
debate  as  to  how  much  we  owed  the  people 
we  were  to  feed,  and  what  they  had  ever 
done  for  us. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  George  Arnold’s  “  McArone  Papers  ”  are 
soon  to  be  collected  and  published. 

—  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  the  English 
publishers,  have  purchased  the  entire  series  of 
the  Dickens  copyrights. 

—  Dante’s  “  Divina  Commedia  ”  is  now  being 
translated  into  Roumanian  by  the  best  of  living 
Roumanian  poets,  I.  PJiades  Radnlescos,  who 
has  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  on  this 
task. 

—  The  following  statement  has  been  doing 
duty  in  the  newspapers  for  the  last  six  weeks. 
”  It  is  said  that  Mr.  James  T.  Fields  will  .soon 
publish  a  volume  of  his  poems.”  We  are  without 
any  authority  whatever  for  saying  that  Mr. 
Fields  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

—  “  The  Dark  Blue  ”  is  the  name  of  a  new 
illustrated  monthly  magazine,  the  initial  number 
of  which  is  to  be  issued  in  London  within  a  few 
days.  “  The  Dark  Blue  ”  numbers  among  its 
contributors  Charles  Rcade,  Dean  Stanley,  Wil¬ 
liam  Morris,  Arthur  Helps,  Anthony  Froude, 
W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Frank  Bnckland,  Samuel 
Smiles,  Swinburne,  W.  M.  Rossetti,  and  many 
other  distinguished  writers.  Its  list  of  artists 
includes  the  names  of  M.  Ellen  Edwards,  W. 
Lawson,  Horace  Harral,  A.  W.  Cooper  and 
others.  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgoo<l  &  Co.,  have 
made  .urangemcnts  with  the  Ix>ndon  publisher 
by  which  they  will  receive  the  advance  sheets  of 
each  number  of  “  The  Dark  Blue.” 

—  There  are  now  only  15,000  volumes  in  the 
Louisiana  State  Library.  There  were  once  about 
60,000.  It  was  formerly  located  in  Baton  Rouge, 
and  by  the  removal  to  New  Orleans  many  valu¬ 
able  works  were  either  lost  or  stolen,  and  those 
remaining  suffered  greatly  by  transportation. 

—  “  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,”  says  the  Tribune, 
"who  has  been  spending  the  past  month  with 
his  family  in  New  York,  busily  engageil  in  the 
closing  work  on  his  translation  of  the  second 
part  of  Faust,  has  received  a  hearty  welcome 
back  to  his  old  haunts  from  the  whole  guild  of 
literary  men  and  artists,  among  whom  h«  grew 
to  success  and  fame.  His  translation  is  now 
finished,  and  he  is  occupied  with  proof-sheets 
and  the  notes.  The  sale  of  the  first  part  has 
already  been  such  as  to  stamp  it  one  of  the 
most  successful  translations  of  a  great  poem 
ever  made  in  this  country,  fully  rivalling  the 
Dante  and  Iliad  lately  issn^  by  the  same  house. 
The  German  press  is  particularly  enthusiastic 
in  its  praises,  which  is  a  higher  compliment  than 
translations  often  receive. 

—  "  Was  Shakespeare  a  Lawyer  ?  ”  is  one  of 
those  curious  little  essays  .with  which  ingenious 
people  beguile  their  leisure  in  speculations  as  to 
the  range  and  quality  of  Shakespeare’s  knowl¬ 
edge  on  various  technical  subjects.  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell  once  took  up  this  particular  question,  as  to 
Shakespeare’s  k^al  attainments,  and,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  Scotch  caution,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  positive  answrer  could  be  given.  The 
writer  of  the  present  treatise  holds  that  a  posi¬ 
tive  answer  can  be  given,  and  that  there  is 
idmndance  of  proof  that  the  dramatist  who 
composed  "  Measure  for  Measure  ”  and  “  All ’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well  ”  must  have  been  a  prac¬ 
tical  lawyer.  His  opinion  is  that  as  a  lad 
Shakespeare  spent  some  time  in  an  attorney’s, 
and  he  lap  stress  on  the  fact  that  he  alwap 
speaks  very  civilly  of  attorneys,  and  never  in¬ 
dulges  in  uie  cheap  banter  of  which  from  time 
immemorial  they  have  been  the  butt.  The 
writer  makes  use  of  one  odd  argnment  to  sup¬ 
port  his  views.  Having  shown  that  the  two 
plap  in  question  exhibit  a  special  a^naintance 
with  En^ish  law  and  its  te^icalities,  he  goes 
on  to  show  that,  while  all  the  lathers  are  made 
to  uJk  good  law,  the  non-professional  portion  of 
the  characters  talk  nonsense  when  they  touch  on 
legal  subjects.  Some  of  the  proposed  emenda¬ 
tions  in  the  text  are  as  strained  and  fanciful  as 
the  arguments  employed. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[March  4, 1871, 


AN  OLD  SEAPORT. 

STENIXO  SKETCH. 

OOKED  underneath  steep  sterile  hills  that 
rise  ■ 

Tier  upon  tier,  receding  far  away, 

The  quaint  old  port,  whorf-tlanked  to  seaward, 
lies, 

A  dingy  crescent  round  the  curving  bay. 

Small  cruising  craft  about  .the  harbor  glide, 
Merc  chips  of  boats,  each  with  its  one  bright 
wing  — 

Bright  in  the  golden  glow  of  eventide  — 
Wooing  the  faint  land-wind.  A  wee  white  thing 
Sliows  on  the  south  sea-line,  and  grows  and 
grows. 

Slow  shadowing  ship-shape ;  while  to  westward 
far. 

Outlined  in  the  low-lying  amber  bar, 

A  sail  sinks  with  the  dtay.  The  sweet  repose 
Proenred  of  peace  prevails ;  and,  folding  all 
In  one  wick  zone  of  rest,  glooms  the  gray  even- 
fall. 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  AND  AUGUSTE 
MAQUET. 

JN  an  early  volume  of  the  Memoires  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  we  find  a  remark  to 
the  effect  that,  out  of  the  six  hundred  vol¬ 
umes  which  called  him  author,  there  were 
only  four  which  the  most  scrupulous  mother 
need  hesitate  to  put  into  the  hands  of  her 
daughter.  Of  course,  as  the  smaller  num¬ 
ber  cannot  be  taken  quite  literally,  the 
larger  one  might  be  only  intended  as  ap¬ 
proximative  ;  but  considering  that  eighteen 
or  twenty  volumes  of  memoirs  alone  have 
appeared  since  this  announcement,  the  figure 
would  be  now  rather  an  understatement 
than  an  ex^geration.  In  literature,  as  else¬ 
where,  power  is  considerable  in  proportion 
to  its  volume  as  well  as  to  its  direction,  and 
the  power  exercised  by  the  author  of  Monte 
Cnxto  is  of  a  kind  which  serious  criticism 
is  less  likely  to  overrate  than  to  undervalue. 
The  author  of  any  six  hundred  popular 
volumes  is,  ipso  facto,  a  considerable  man, 
but,  unfortunately  for  Dumas,  the  question 
has  been  raised  whether  he  is  that  author ; 
whether  all,  or  only  the  best,  whether  scarce¬ 
ly  any,  and  those  the  worst  of  the  whole 
six  hundred,  are  by  their  professed  author. 
The  novelist  himself  owned  to  one  assistant; 
his  friends  admit  that  he  lent  his  name 
rather  too  freely  in  the  interests  of  his  pub¬ 
lishers  ;  and  in  the  most  elaborate  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  attack  upon  his  literary  probity, 
the  number  of  authors  ancient  and  modem 
whom  he  is  accused  of  defrauding  reaches 
the  respectable  figure  of  sixty-fbur. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  such  contro¬ 
versies  will  find  in  Quefrard’s  Supercheries 
litteraires  a  full  discussion  of  Auguste  Ma- 
quet’s  share  in  Les  Trois  Mottsquelaireg, 
and  of  £mile  Souvestre’s  contributions  to 
Anthony,  as  well  as  of  the  general  question 
how  far  a  writer  may  plunder  his  prede¬ 
cessors  without  acknowledgment.  But  un¬ 
der  the  cover  of  his  bibliographical  zeal, 
Querard  shows,  if  possible,  more  private 
animosity  than  Eugbne  de  Mirccourt,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  pamphlet  Fabrique  de  Romans, 
Maison  A.  Dumas  et  Compaynie  ;  and  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  scrutinize  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  accessible,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  his  conclusions  admit  of  modification. 
But  this  would  require  a  separate  contro¬ 
versy  for  every  one  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
second-rate  novels  and  third-rate  plays,  and 
a  general  result  reached  by  simpler  means 
will  be  q^uite  as  tmstworthy.  Tnat  Dumas 
borrowed  characters  from  Scott,  and  plots 
from  Cooper,  scenes  from  Goethe,  and  sen¬ 
tences  from  Schiller,  is  quite  certain,  and 
he  sometimes  took  very  little  trouble  to 
conceal  his  obligation.  Compare  the  two 
lines :  — 

*'  Ah !  c’e*t  on  be«o  ipcctocle  A  r»vlr  la  peoaee  !  ” 

“  Oh!  qae  e'est  no  ipectaele  A  faire  envie  an  caor  !  ” 

As  one  critic  has  happily  remarked,  “  Charles 
Quint  dit.  Ah!  et  Christine  dit.  Oh!”  and 
the  speech  proceeds  with  a^ut  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  originality.  But,  after  all,  these 
obvious  and  unmistakable  plagiarisms  would 
scarcely  fill  one  volume,  to  say  nothing  of 
five  hundred,  and  they  are  a  sign  of  haste 
and  indolence  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
much  more  than  of  absolute  want  of  inven¬ 
tion.  M.  de  Mirecourt  attempted  to  prove 
by  calculation  that  it  was  a  physical  impos¬ 
sibility  for  the  most  practised  penman  to  do 
more  than  copy  out  the  number  of  pages 
which  Dumas  was  supposed  to  compose  in  a 
week.  This  was  allowing  sixty  pages  a  day 
to  the  copyist,  but  as  Dumas  published  his 
first  volume  of  tales  in  1826,  and  continued 
to  write  for  more  than  forty  years,  the  sup- 
jHjscd  copyist,  working  three  hundred  days 
.in  the  year,  would  produce  just  four  times  as 
iniany  volumes  as  those  claimed  by  the  novelist. 
.Such  productiveness  is  therefore  possible, 
ithough  strange ;  it  is  scarcely  even  strange 


if  we  make  allowance  for  a  translation  of 
Jacopo  Ortis,  touched  up  and  published  as 
original,  for  Mery’s  Chasse  au  Chastre,  in¬ 
serted  without  acknowledgment  in  the  Itn- 
pressio7is  de  Voyage,  and  reprinted  as  an 
independent  work,  for  new  names  given  to 
old  stories,  for  old  stories  cut  into  new 
feuUletons,  and  then  served  up  for  the  third 
time  as  fresh  compositions,  and  for  all  the 
other  devices  by  which  a  practised  bookbinder 
can  turn  one  volume  into  three.  The  /alh 
ri^  de  romans  was  carried  on  in  the  face 
of  day,  and  Dumas  could  not  complain  of 
Thackeray’s  ironical  congratulations  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  in  the  Revue  Britannique, 
as  the  inventor  of  the  twenty-one-volume 
novel.  But  the  associates  in  the  trade  were 
not  so  numerous,  or  their  co-operation  so 
extensive,  as  the  author’s  enemies  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  out. 

M.  Auguste  Maquet,  the  ouly  collabora- 
teur  whom  Dumas  consented  to  acknowl¬ 
edge,  and  who  served  under  him  for  some 
twenty  years,  had  achieved  several  failures 
on  his  own  account,  before  entering  on  this 
one-sided  partnership,  and  only  attained 
very  moderate  successes  after  its  dissolu¬ 
tion.  He  helped,  no  doubt,  to  seleet  and 
arrange  the  historieal  myths  which  were  to 
save  his  master  the  trouble  of  inventing 
subordinate  characters  for  himself;  he  may 
even  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the 
names  of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  in 
Anquetil ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
thence  that  it  was  he  who  wrote  Artegnan’s 
duel  with  the  three  musketeers,  and  made 
the  story  of  the  diamonds  so  absorbing  as  to 
imperil  the  soul  of  one  of  Miss  Yonge’s  ju¬ 
venile  heroes.  No  doubt,  Dumas  was  well 
content  to  let  those  of  his  readers  who  knew 
no  literature  but  their  own  remain  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  assistance  he  derived  from  his 
more  varied  studies,  but  he  was  personally 
honest,  as  his  behavior  towards  Victor 
Hugo  proves.  Anthony,  a  very  worthless 
melodrama,  had  had  a  great  success,  while 
Marion  Delorme  was  still  delayed  by  the 
censorship  of  the  press.  The  resemblances 
of  character  and  situation  were  too  strong 
to  be  accidental,  and  the  eritics  began  to 
talk  of  plagiarism ;  whereupon  Dumas  an¬ 
nounced  publicly  that  the  plagiarism,  if 
any,  was  on  his  side,  as  he  nad  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  first  reading  of  Marion  Del¬ 
orme,  before  Anthony  was  begun.  Literary 
honesty,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  now  un¬ 
derstood,  only  dates  from  the  first  law  of 
copyright,  and  Dumas’s  sins  against  it  would 
have  been  mere  matters  of  course  at  an 
earlier  period.  A  living  literature,  that  is, 
one  orally  transmitted,  is  common  property’, 
and  a  thousand  unknown  poets  may  have 
had  a  hand  in  correcting  and  enlargmg  the 
barest  outlines  of  our  present  nursery  le¬ 
gends.  Mediseval  romance  grew  up  in  the 
same  manner,  and  it  was  as  natural  for  a 
poet  to  have  a  school  of  followers  as  for  a 
painter  to  touch  up  the  work  of  his  pupils ; 
the  Homcridse  arc  only  the  Auguste  Ma- 
quets  of  an  heroic  age.  And  though  it  may 
not  be  altogether  to  the  credit  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  view  that  the  French  nov^  is  to  mod¬ 
em  Europe  what  Homer  was  to  the  Greeks, 
the  Nibelungenlied  to  our  ancestors,  and  the 
songs  of  the  Troubadours  to  southern  chiv¬ 
alry.  From  Paris  to  Constantinople,  from  { 
St.  Petersburg  to  Borne,  Dumas  and  his 
contemporaries  have  extended  their  sway ; 
their  power  is  real,  however  earned,  and 
however  exercised. 


A  VIEW  OF  PARIS  FROM  ST.  GERMAINS. 

The  terrace  of  St  Oermoin-en-Leye  is  a 
well-known  and  favorite  resort  of  Parisian  sight¬ 
seers.  Situated  on  the  brow  of  a  considerable 
eminence,  it  commands  a  splendid  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Seine  and  the  picturesque 
western  environs  of  Paris.  On  the  right  stands 
grim  Mont  Valdrien,  to  the  left  the  fine  old 
church  and  the  village  of  St  Denis,  while 
straight  in  front  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  with 
the  Champs  Elys^  and  the  triumphal  arch  in 
the  distance.  Thus  on  high  days  and  holidays 
St.  Germains  was  a  very  popular  retreat,  and 
crowds  of  gay  Parisians  would  go  there  to 
freshen  their  lungs  by  a  breath  of  pure  air,  and 
relieve  their  eyes  from  the  glare  of  M.  Hanss- 
mann’s  erections,  which  though  undoubtedly 
grandiose  out  and  comfortable  inside,  possess, 
on  a  hot  summer’s  day,  a  reflective  power  only 
to  be  conceived  by  experience. 

The  town  which  was  an  especially  favorite 
summer  residence  of  the  English  in  Paris,  has 
had  a  good  share  of  the  disagreeables  of  war 
since  the  Prussian  invasion,  and  the  snug  little 
town  has  had  to  entertain  innumerable  bodies 
of  Landwebr  men,  and  to  submit  to  all  the  dis¬ 
agreeables  of  an  inimical  occupation.  Thus  at 
the  beginning  of  the  siege,  if  a  house  were  situ¬ 
ated  by  the  riverside  and  the  occupant  unthink¬ 
ingly  opened  his  window-shutter  by  day,  or 
drew  up  a  blind  in  the  evening,  a  ballet  from 


an  adjeining  Prussian  sentry  would  as  likely  as 
not  remind  him  that  such  actions  were  con¬ 
strued  into  an  attempt  to  communicate  with  the 
enemy. 

The  terrace,  from  its  manifest  advantages,  has 
been  the  watch-tower  of  many  a  correspondent 
during  the  late  sorties.  It  is  just  out  of  the 
range  of  Moot  Valcricn,  and  the  spectators 
could  thus  in  perfect  safety  follow  the  intricate 
manoeuvres  of  the  armies  below.  On  the  roof 
of  the  Pavilion  a  sort  of  Observatory  has  been 
erected  and  furnished  with  a  powerful  telescope. 
This  was  used  by  the  Prussians  to  descry  any 
unusual  movement  on  the  part  of  the  besieged. 
See  page  216. 


AT  THE  PAWNBROKERS. 

A  THRiviNO  pawnbroker  should  be  a  man 
with  no  excess  of  sensibility.  So  many  stories 
of  wretchedness,  misfortune,  and  ghastly  want 
must  be  poured  into  his  car,  that  if  he  were  a 
tender-hearted  man  he  would  inevitably  beggar 
himself  every  day.  But  the  profession  has  never 
been  accused  of  superfluous  philanthropic  ten¬ 
dencies.  On  page  209,  Mr.  Eytingc  represents 
a  scene  at  the  pawnbroker’s.  A  young  man 
from  the  country  has  fallen  into  the  clutches  of 
a  city  cormorant,  and  finds  it  necessary  to  pawn 
his  watch  to  satisfy  his  companion,  'rhe  afore¬ 
said  cormorant  is  urging  the  pawnbroker  to 
allow  a  fair  price  for  the  watch,  while  th^awn- 
broker  protests,  with  sundry  excellent  Hebrew 
ejaculations,  that  it  would  ruin  himself  and 
family  to  give  a  cent  more.  The  veiled  lady 
has  brought  some  article  of  value,  doubtless 
some  treasured  souvenir  of  more  fortunate  days, 
which  the  clerk  has  deposited  in  a  bag,  to  be 
hoisted  to  an  upper  story.  This,  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  the  profession,  is  “  going  up  the 
spout.”  One  of  the  most  pitiful  sights  at  a 
pawnbroker’s,  is  such  as  the  artist  has  sketched 
at  the  extreme  left,  —  a  little  child  bringing 
from  its  poverty-stricken  home  indispensable 
articles  of  family  use.  The  record  of  a  pawn¬ 
broker’s  shop,  though  diversified  by  grotesque 
incidents,  is  on  the  whole  more  or  less  pathetic, 
dealing  with  the  shady  side  of  life,  extending 
through  nearly  the  entire  catalogue  of  human 
ills,  mutely  chronicling  the  follies,  vices,  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  crushing  calamities  which  form  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  experience  of  htiumn 
life.  -xiL 


QUIPS  AND  QUIRKS. 

Belle-letters.  —  Love-letters. 

A  TIGHT  place.  —  The  bar-room. 

Boy.s  are  but  men  of  a  smaller  growth. 

A  HINT  to  the  benevolent.  —  To  alms  1 

The  best  person  to  pierce  yoiur  ears.  —  A 
bore. 

Levitt  if  the  soul  of  wit  and  brevity  the 
body. 

How  to  avoid  having  fits.  —  Go  to  your 
tailor. 

A  tea^otaller.  —  The  man  who  drinks 
nothing  but  tea. 

Religious  code.  —  Keep  to  the  right  as 
the  Lord  directs. 

A  LOYAL  toast  in  Algiers.  —  Many  happy 
returns  of  the  Dey. 

A  GOOD  toast.  —  Something  never  to  be 
found  in  a  boarding-house. 

Almost  anybody  can  brew  beer  and 
everybody  can  brew  trouble. 

Where  there ’s  a  will  there ’s  a  way  and, 
too  often,  a  way  to  get  over  it. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool.  —  The 
“  Mary  had  a  little  lamb  ”  mania. 

Ax  old  adage  and  a  very  good  one  says 
“  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  advertisements.” 

The  best  thing  in  stays. —  A  ship  or  a 
sweetheart  acconSng  to  the  circumstances. 

It  was  one  of  Douglass  Jerrold’s  favorite 
sayings  that  “  in  the  midst  of  life  we  arc  in 
debt.” 

Difterexce  between  a  bachelor  and  a 
bacchanalian.  —  One  is  a  stag  and  the  other 
a  staggerer. 

We  are  looking  daily  to  the  London  Athc- 
nmum  for  a  criticism  of  Emerson’s  “  Repre¬ 
hensible  Men.” 

“  The  older  the  seeil  the  worse  the  crop,” 
as  the  farmer  said  to  a  snob  who  was  boast¬ 
ing  of  his  ancestry. 

Richter  says  of  children  :  the  smallest 
are  nearest  God,  just  as  the  smallest  stars 
are  nearest  the  sun. 

A  CONCLUSIVE  argument  against  suicide 
is  that  it  is  the  height  of  impoliteness  to  go 
anywhere  till  you  are  sent  for. 

Ax  English  writer,  speaking  of  Elihu 
Burritt,  says  be  looks  as  if  he  had  just 
dropped  out  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Brigxoli  calls  his  twins  a  duet ;  one  of 
our  poetical  friends  calls  his  a  couplet. 
Every  one  to  his  taste  and  to  his— twins. 


WAXWORKS. 

IS  TWO  PAHTS.  —  PART  II. 

I  HAD  been  warned  more  than  once  that 
I  should  find  the  journey  from  Ak-Vo- 
lotchna,  until  I  reached  the  nearest  railway, 
any  thing  rather  than  a  pleasure-trip.  Win¬ 
ter  has  always  been  reckoned  as  the  best 
season  for  such  travel,  and  I  had  heard 
Russians  grow  quite  eloquent  as  they  de¬ 
scribed  the  enjoyment  of  a  rapid  rush  over 
the  smooth  snow,  the  well-horsed  sledge, 
with  its  fur-wrapped  occupant,  gliding  wiih- 
out  jolt  or  concussion  along  the  white  high¬ 
way,  and  the  merry  music  of  the  Valdai 
bells  ringing  out  far  and  wide  through  the 
exhilarating  air.  Whereas  I  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  stifling  dust  and  sultry  heat  so 
long  as  I  kept  to  the  post-roads,  with  fever 
ana  the  stings  of  maddening  mosquitoes,  if 
I  boated  up  the  rivers,  and  with  all  the 
miseries  that  rude  inns  and  a  deficient 
commissariat  can  inflict  upon  a  pilgrim.  I 
found,  however,  that  the  disagreeables  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  journey  through  a  semi-barbarous 
countrypad  been  painted  in  too  vivid  colors. 
Heat,  dust,  and  insects,  I  encountered  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  nothing  worse  than  these ;  while 
I  had  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  features 
of  the  almost  unknown  district  which  I  was 
traversing,  than  could  have  been  felt  by  any 
wayfarer  who  had  been  led  there  by  chance 
or  caprice. 

As  an  intended  partner  in  the  great  house 
of  Pearce,  Masterson,  and  Pearce,  and  as 
one  who  might  already  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  their  agent  and  representative,  I 
found  myself  contemplating  the  flat  land¬ 
scape  with  the  eye  of  a  civil  engineer. 
With  the  second-sight  of  imagination,  I  be¬ 
held  myself  spanning  the  sluggish  streams 
with  stone  piers  and  iron  girders,  building 
causeways  across  morasses  where  the  trem¬ 
bling  soil  would  not  bear  even  the  weight  of 
one  of  those  shaggy  Cossack  ponies  that 
drew  my  kibitka  so  briskly  along,  and  rear¬ 
ing  stations  and  engine-sheds  in  the  midst 
of  sandy  deserts,  where  the  once  populous 
country  had  never  recovered  the  navoc  of 
old  Turkish  wars.  With  all  its  drawbacks, 
I  could  see  that  the  country  around  me 
was  one  teeming  with  plenty,  a  land  liter¬ 
ally  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  with 
wheat  and  maize,  and  that  railway  commu¬ 
nication  would  open  up  a  new  district  to 
European  commerce.  Accordingly  I  was 
greedy  for  information,  asking  ({uestions 
which  made  the  incurious  natives  stare  with 
wonder  that  a  stranger  should  trouble  him¬ 
self  as  to  how  many  thousand  head  of  buffa¬ 
loes,  how  many  oil-mills,  or  how  many  hives, 
were  to  be  found  in  a  township.  I  obtained 
measurements  of  the  width  of  rivers  that 
had  never  yet  been  crossed  save  by  a  clumsy 
ferry-boat.  I  frequented  markets,  interro¬ 
gated  mayors,  and  was,  I  have  no  doubt, 
very  fussy  and  importunate  in  my  thirst  for 
knowlei^e.  The  police,  during  all  this 
time,  offered  no  sort  of  hindrance  to  my 
proceedings.  Indeed,  in  South  Russia  there 
IS  less  vexation  to  be  undergone  from  petty 
government  oflScials  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  czar’s  dominions ;  and,  besides, 
my  papers  were  perfectly  in  order.  All 
then,  as  yet,  went  smoothly  on. 

At  last,  after  a  journey  which  would  have 
been  tedious  had  not  my  interest  in  the 
future  railway  given  a  zest  to  my  explorings 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  lacked,  I 
crossed  the  deep  and  turbid  waters  of  the 
Bug,  and  entered  on  the  more  hilly  region 
bordering  on  the  Dniester.  My  note-^k 
was  already  crammed  wjth  memoranda  re¬ 
lating  to  the  prices  of  food  and  labor,  the 
resources  and  the  shortcomings  of  the 
country  which  I  had  traversed,  and  I 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  my  arrival, 
laden  with  statistics,  at  the  London  offices 
of  Pearce  and  partners.  I  was  approaching 
the  Austrian  frontier,  and  shoula  soon  be 
out  of  Russia. 

“  Whoop !  stand  still,  my  pigeons  I  Quiet, 
then,  you  brutes,  worse  than  a  'Turk  I  stand 
still,  or  I’ll  slash  vour  hides  to  ribbons  1  ” 
screeched  out  ray  Uossack  postilion, 'reining 
up  his  half-broken  nags  very  sharply  and 
suddenly,  as  another  vefakl^  came  spin- 
ing  round  a  comer  of  the  deep-banked 
sandy  road,  and  drew  up  as  abruptly  in 
front  of  us.  After  a  moment  or  two,  the 
rough-coated’  post-horses  were  induced  to 
leave  off  stamping  and  rearing,  and  the 
drivers  of  both  the  kibitkas,  jumping  from 
their  seats,  flung  down  their  whips  up¬ 
on  the  sand,  and  coming,  cap  in  hand,  to  the 
side  of  each  carriage,  ^gged  that  our  Ex¬ 
cellencies  would  gracioudy  allow  the  usual 
'  exchange  of  horses,  since  St.  Nicholas  and 
St.  Sopma  had  thrown  a  bit  of  good  luck 
in  the  way  of  the  poor  men  who  drove 
them. 

It  is  customary  in  Russian  travelling  to 
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permit  the  postilioni,  when  they  meet  on 
the  road  a  carriage  with  the  same  number 
of  horses,  to  exchange  duties  with  one  an¬ 
other.  llie  drivers  are  always  clamorously 
suppliant  to  be  permitted  this  indulgence, 
since  it  enables  uiem  to  return  home  half  n 
day  earlier  than  could  otherwise  be  the  case, 
ani  few  travellers  are  churlish  enough  to 
refuse.  Ou  this  occasion,  “  our  Excellen¬ 
cies  ”  gave  a  willing  consent ;  and  while 
the  process  of  undoing  the  knots  of  the  un¬ 
dressed  leather  harness  went  on,  we  both 
alighted,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  fbund  my¬ 
self  addressed  by  my  name,  and  recognized 
a  yoimg  Uussian  gentleman  who  had  been 
a  guest  at  Prince  Theodore's  chdteau  a  year 
befoi'e.  Anatole  OrlofT  was  no  bad  speci¬ 
men  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  the 
curled  darlings  of  the  far-off  capital  on  the 
cold  banks  of  the  Neva,  and  was  a  poor 
cadet  of  one  of  the  greatest  families  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  He  was  a  dandified  citizen  of  the 
world,  as  much  at  home  in  Paris  or  Monaco 
as  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  a  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  his  simple  philosophy  as  to  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things  which  I  had  found  rather  di¬ 
verting  when  we  used  to  chat  sometimes  in 
the  billiard-room  of  Ak-Volotchna.  “Mon 
cher,”  I  have  heard  him  say,  “  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand,  when  1  have  a  balance  at  my 
banker’s,  what  your  social  and  political 
reformers  would  have.  Give  me  truffles, 
ice  Uie  champagne  to  the  proper  point,  and 
allow  me  my  stall  at  the  Opera,  and  some 
louis-d’or  for  lansquenet,  ana  1  am  content. 
But  when  my  purse  is  lean,  and  my  tailor 
frowns  upon  me,  I  grant  you  that  there  must 
be  sometliing  radically  wrong.  I  am  not  a 
man  of  high  and  sublime  views,  you  will  say ; 
well,  but  why  should  I  be?  There  are 
plenty  of  enthusiasts  without  impressing  an 
unlucky  sybarite  into  their  ranks.  A  man 
should  work,  you  tell  me.  My  very  dear 
friend,  I  do  work.  I  owe  forty  thousand 
roubles,  and  my  salary  is  but  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred,  so  I  get  deeper  in  debt  everj’-  year.” 

M.  Anatole  really  was  in  receipt  of  some 
such  moderate  salary  as  that  which  he 
named,  and  until  some  extraordinary  turn 
of  Fortune’s  wheel  should  bring  him  to  the 
surface,  was,  to  use  his  own  metaphor,  sunk 
beneath  the  waters  of  impecuniosiU'.  The 
Paris  Boulevards  and  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt 
could  know  him  no  more,  now  that,  loaded 
with  debts,  and  in  disgrace  with  his  rela¬ 
tions,  be  had  been  compelled  to  accept  such 
poor  pay  as  the  imperial  government  can 
afford  to  give  to  its  innumerable  subaltern 
employes.  His  modest  patrimony  was  gone, 
and  be  was  but  a  clerk  in  the  Finance  Bu¬ 
reaux  ;  but  bis  hopes  seemed  unquenchable, 
and  he  generally  found  some  relative  to 
relieve  his  wants,  or  some  usurer  willing  to 
concede  a  small  loan  on  the  chance  of  his 
coming  into  a  rich  inheritance.  He  himself 
was  invariably  sanguine,  and  made  sure  that 
one  day  the  nckle  goddess  would  be  weary 
of  persecuting  him,  and  that  an  Orloff,  at 
the  worst,  must  sooner  or  later  burst  forth 
from  the  chrysalis  of  clerkhood,  and  dazzle 
the  world  as  a  gorgeous  diplomatic  butter- 
fly. 

“  So  you  are  going  to  Mohilev,  are  you  ?  ” 
said  M.  Anatole,  offering  me  a  cigar.  “  You 
may  try  these  without  fear,  mon  amt;  they 
are  smuggled.  I  should  not  permit  myself 
to  offer  you  the  vile  products  of  our  impe¬ 
rial  manufactories.  Where  are  you  going  ? 
To  England  ?  I  envy  you ;  that  is,  if  you 
can  loiter  in  Paris,  or,  better  still,  on  tbe 
sands  at  Trouville,  on  your  way.  I  wonder 
if  they  have  quite  forgotten  me  at  the  clubs 
yet  Perhaps  they  believe  I  am  in  Siberia, 
at  work  in  tne  mines.  I  might  as  well  bo, 
as  at  my  desk  in  tbe  abominable  town 
in  which  I  draw  my  pittance  of  pay.  What 
a  shame,  —  is  n’t  it  ?  —  that  a  man  with 
my  appreciation  of  claret  should  have  to 
drink  coarse  wine  from  the  Crimea,  —  stuff, 
my  dear  Gray,  that  would  throw  a  Pa¬ 
risian  into  convulsions,  —  while  my  stupid 
kinsman,  in  his  brown  wig,  has  not  the  sense 
to  ^end  a  tenth  of  his  enormous  revenues, 
—  I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  much  a  year.” 
This  communicative  young  gentleman  fur¬ 
ther  mentioned  that  he  was  on  his  way 
back  to  the  scene  of  his  official  labors,  after 
a  brief  leave  of  absence,  which  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  in  visiting,  with  mercenary  views, 
which  he  avowed  in  the  frankest  man¬ 
ner,  an  uncle  of  his  who  lived  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mohilev.  “  The  old  general  never 
forgave  my  leaving  the  army,’^8aid  Anatole, 
between  the  whiffs  of  his  cigar;  “as  if  a 
fellow  of  any  sense  would  care  to  spend  his 
life  in  marening  and  drilling.  He  told  me 
that  my  natural  affection  grew  warmest 
when  my  funds  were  au  sec,  and,  so  far,  I 
could  n’t  contradict  him ;  but  when  the  old 
skinflint  gave  me  but  twenty  naps  at  parting, 
the  thing  was  bgyond  a  joke.  And  he  has 
no  son  of  his  own,  rdu  has  a  fine  estate 


close  to  the  Lewinski  property,  at  Uez- 
itzka.” 

Lewinski!  Uczitzkal  The  words  came 
upon  me  with  somewhat  the  effect  of  a  re- 

E roach,  for  the  truth  was  that  tlie  stir  and 
ustle  of  the  journey,  and  my  own  eagerness 
to  collect  local  information  ior  the  b^oof  of 
the  firm,  had  fairly  driven  out  of  my  head 
both  the  image  of  the  beautiful  countess, 
and  my  own  repeated  pledge  to  pay  her  a 
visit  on  my  homeward  route.  It  now  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  I  was  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  her  place  of  residence,  and 
that  it  would  be  positively  uncourteous  to 
pass  her  very  gate,  as  it  were,  without  pay¬ 
ing  her  the  compliment  of  a  call.  Mean¬ 
while  M.  Anatole  was  rattling  on  about  the 
merry  days  we  had  spent  together  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  Ak-Yolotchna,  and  at 
the  same  time  supplying  me  with  the  newest 
scraps  of  scandal  concerning  some  of  our 
quondam  fellow-guests,  all  of  which,  I  am 
mraid,  were  thrown  away  on  my  inattentive 
ears.  The  little  man  was  a  sad  gossip,  and 
even  in  his  provincial  retirementne  seemed 
to  be  minutely  versed  in  the  tittle-tattle  of 
tbe  metropolis. 

At  last  the  postilions  had  done  their 
work  of  changing  teams ;  the  primitive  har¬ 
ness  was  adjusted  ;  the  drivers  nad  relighted 
their  pipes,  and  had  taken,  each  of  them,  a 
valedictory  sip  of  brandy  from  the  gourd 
which  one  of  toe  two  carried ;  and  now  they 
twitched  off  their  caps,  and  declared  them¬ 
selves  ready  to  be  off,  if  our  noble  Excellen¬ 
cies  permitted  the  resuming  of  the  journey. 
So  M.  Anatole  and  I  shook  hands,  and  said 
something  about  our  hopes  of  a  future  meet¬ 
ing,  and  got  into  our  respective  kibitkas, 
w&le  the  fiery  little  horses  began  to  paw 
the  sand,  and  to  neigh  shrilly,  and  manliest, 
in  their  half-tamed  fashion,  their  petulant 
impatience  to  start. 

“  By  the  by,”  called  out  the  Russian  ex- 

?uisite,  “  1  forgot  to  tell  you  something  that 
read  in  a  newspaper  this  very  morning. 
_T've  I  got  the  paper  with  me  ?  1  thought  I 
had,”  he  added,  making  search  among  the 
heap  of  cloaks  and  dressing-bags  and  sketch¬ 
books  that  lay  at  his  feet  ‘  “  but  it  con¬ 
cerns  our  friends  at  the  White  Castle.  The 
police,  or  the  military,  found  out  a  whole 
nest  of  Polish  plotters  close  to  Ak-Volotchna, 
and  sent  them  off  in  irons  to  be  tried  at 
Koursk.  But  they  missed  one  very  impor¬ 
tant  capture,  —  that  of  a  dangerous  sort  of 
person,  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  who  was  lucky  enough  to  get 
clear  off.  He  was  hiding,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  —  ”  But  on  this  point  1  was  not  des¬ 
tined  for  the  moment  to  be  enlightened ;  for 
just  then  the  shaggy  little  horses  plunged 
so  furiously,  that  M.  Anatole  was  cut  short 
in  his  narrative ;  and  with  a  farewell  wave 
of  his  hand  to  me,  he  said  a  word  in  Russian 
to  his  postilion,  and  off  we  both  went  in 
opposite  directions,  spurning  up  the  sand  at 
a  brisk  hand-gallop. 

On  that  day  1  dined  at  Mohilev,  and, 
pushing  on  at  tMr  speed,  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  bright  moonlight,  reached  the 
town  of  Uezitzka  by  bedtime.  My  first  in¬ 
quiry  was  as  to  whether  the  Countess  Pau- 
Lne  was  at  her  country-house  near  the 
town,  my  second,  as  to  the  probable  date  of 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  up  the  Dniester. 
The  inn-keeper  was  able  to  reply  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  both  questions.  The  illustrious 
Countess  Pauline  Lewinski  was,  he  said,  at 

f resent  in  her  ch&teau,  only  two  versts  &om 
Iczitzka.  Her  coiuin,  the  canoness,  was 
with  her.  If  my  Excellency  would  write  a 
note,  it  should  be  delivered  as  early  as  1 
pleased  in  the  morning  ;  he,  the  host,  would 
take  care  of  that.  If  I  wished  for  a  droschky 
or  even  a  caleche,  to  go  over  to  the  Lew¬ 
inski  chateau,  I  could  have  one.  And  the 
steamer,  a  river  packet-boat,  which  kept  up 
the  conununication  by  water  between  the 
Austrian  province  of  Galicia  and  the  west¬ 
ern  districts  of  Russia,  was  expected  towards 
noon  on  Friday  to  cMl  at  Uezitzka  on  its 
way  up  stream.  This  would  serve  my  pur¬ 
pose  well  enough.  It  was  on  a  WedneMay 
night,  just  two  weeks  since  my  departure 
from  the  White  Castle,  that  I  took  up  my 
quarters  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lamb,  in 
the  market-place  of  Uezitzka.  On  the 
Thursday,  tnen,  I  could  visit  the  Chilteau 
Lewinski,  should  its  fair  owner  be  still  de¬ 
sirous  to  see  me  before  I  left  Russia ;  while 
on  Friday  the  boat  would  convey  me  to  the 
Austrian  borders,  whence  I  could  strike 
across  country  towards  Lemberg  and  Cra¬ 
cow,  within  some  fifty  or  sixtpr  hours  of  rail¬ 
way  travelling  from  London  itself.  In  com¬ 
pliance,  accordingly,  with  the  innkeeper’s 
suggestion,  I  penned  a  short  note  to  the 
countess,  merely  announcing  my  arrival,  and 
requesting  to  be  allowed  to  pay  my  respects 
to  her  beiore  quitting  the  country,  and  this 
letter  I  gave  to  the  host  to  be  sent  to  its 


destination  early  in  the  morning.  I  then 
closed  my  writing-case,  locked  the  door  of 
the  sanded  chamber,  looking  on  the  market¬ 
place,  which  had  been  allotted  to  me,  and 
went  down  stairs  to  supper. 

It  was  late,  and  a  sleepy  waiter,  with  a* 
shock  head  of  red  hair,  was  stumbling  about 
among  the  rickety  chairs  in  the  deserted 
coffee-room,  and  somewhat  sulkily  laying  a 
cloth  for  my  repast.  The  Golden  Lamb  was 
a  tolerably  good  hotel,  according  to  the 
standard  of  Russian  country  inns,  but  it 
was  bare  and  dingy  of  aspect.  The  coffee- 
room,  which  was,  as  usual,  the  state  apart¬ 
ment  and  solitary  sitting-room,  was  carpeted 
with  a  coarse  matting,  and  the  long  table 
was  scored  and  hacked  with  knives,  as  the 
whitewashed  walls  were  rudely  d^orated 
with  caricatures  drawn  with  a  cnarred  stick 
by  some  wandering  Dick  Tinto.  But  the 
great  oil-lamps  hari  been  relighted  in  my 
honor;  and  there  was  fried  fish  and  a 
smoking  bowl  of  cabbage-soup,  cold  pork 
and  cold  partridge,  dark-colored  loaves  and 
salt  of  dubious  hue,  with  sundir  native  pep¬ 
pers  and  preserved  iriiits,  and  a  tall  ^k 
of  red  Hungarian  wine,  set  forth  for  my 
refreshment.  The  landlord,  who  seemed 
an  intelligent  man,  strolling  into  the  room 
before  I  had  concluded  my  repast,  I  bade 
him  sit  down  and  help  himself  to  a  glass  of 
his  own  wine  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Carpathians,  while  I  asked  him,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  projected  railway,  a  question 
or  two  about  the  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Having  elicited  from  him  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  as  I  could  extract,  I  went  to  bed. 
Tben  it  was  that  a  circumstance  occurred, 
trivial  in  itself,  no  doubt,  but  which  made 
an  impression  upon  my  mind  by  no  means 
proportionate  to  its  apparent  insignificance. 
1  he  window  of  my  room  —  a  narrow,  com¬ 
fortless,  little  sleeping-chamber,  containing 
little  beyond  tbe  small  bedstead  on  which 
Russian  travellers  have  to  take  their  rest, 
and  tbe  shallow  pie-dish  in  which  they  are 
presumed  to  wash  —  opened,  as  I  have  said, 
on  tbe  broad  market-pl^ace,  dark  and  empty 
at  that  late  hour.  The  moon  was  down, 
and  not  a  light  gleamed  through  the  case¬ 
ments  of  the  gabled  houses  opposite.  Far 
oft',  a  dog  was  barking  hoarsely,  and  I  heard 
the  smoraered  chant  of  a  cock  from  some 
shed  or  cellar,  but  otherwise  the  town  was 
hushed  in  sleep.  Suddenly  I  heard  the 
tramp  of  heavy  feet,  and  the  rattle  of  a 
sword  as  it  clanked  on  the  paving-stones ; 
and  looking  out,  1  saw  two  men  at  the  door 
of  the  inn,  one  of  whom  carried  a  lantern. 
The  latter  was  a  soldier ;  and  the  other  per¬ 
son.  who  was  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  was, 
as  I  judged  by  the  clang  of  his  steel  scab¬ 
bard  as  he  moved,  also  in  military  garb. 
“  ik)me  officer  and  his  orderly ;  nothing  out 
of  the  (XHnmon  way  in  that,”  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  when  the  soldier  rang  the  door-bell ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  the  light  streamed  full  on 
the  figure  in  the  cloak.  With  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  astonishment,  I  recognized  the  ferret¬ 
faced  major  whom  I  had  seen,  two  weeks 
since  with  the  detachment  of  troops  at  Ak- 
Volotchna.  Then  the  door  was  o^ned,  the 
officer  and  his  orderly  were  admitted,  and 
the  market-place  was  left  to  darkness  and 
silence,  as  l^fore. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  broad  daylight, 
and  already  the  market-people  were  setting 
out  their  stalls,  each  ornamented  with  a 
gaudily  colored  picture  of  the  vender’s  pat¬ 
ron  saint,  before  each  of  which  pictures, 
craftily  screened  from  draughts,  there  gut¬ 
tered  and  twinkled  a  little  votive  taper; 

Tbe  landlord  of  the  Golden  Lamb  had 
duly  despatched  my  letter  to  the  ChSteau 
Lewinski,  and  before  noon  there  was  brought 
to  me  a  little  pink  perfumed  note  in  Pau¬ 
line's  dainty  handwriting.  The  countess 
thauked  me  for  being  so  true  to  friendship 
as  to  turn  out  of  my  way  to  visit  her,  and 
she  sincerely  hoped  I  would  dine  at  the 
chateau  on  that  day,  and  indeed  every  day 
during  my  sojourn.  “  I  am  not  alone,”  she 
said;  “my  cousin,  Katherine  Sobieski,  is 
with  me,  and  she  is  a  canoness ;  so  you  see 
I  can  invite  a  friend  without  being  ^raid  of 
the  gossip  of  Uezitzka.  A  ce  soir,  done.” 
And  she  added  in  a  postscript  that  six  was 
the  dinner-hour,  but  perhaps  I  would  not 
object  to  arrive  earlier,  and  see  the  chateau, 
which  was  considered  a  fine  old  house. 

I  ought  to  have  been  in  good  spirits  when 
I  had  perused  this  scented  and  prettiW 
turned  billet,  but  somehow  I  was  not  so.  It 
was  not  merely  because  Lucy  might  not 
exactly  have  approved  of  my  friendship 
with  a  person  so  fascinating  as  was  the 
countess ;  that,  of  course,  was  all  nonsense. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  restrict  one’s  list  of 
friends  so  as  to  make  it  exclude  all  but  the 
least  attractive  of  the  other  sex,  and  I  knew 
well  enough  that  Countess  Pauline  was  re¬ 


garded  by  me  with  no  feeling  warmer  then 
sympithy.  But,  without  being  able  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  cause,  my  heart  was  heavy 
througix  the  sunny  hours  that  I  spent  in 
loitering  beside  the  swirling  river,  or  in 
•putting  down  in  my  note-bwk  fresh  facts 
for  the  edification  of  Pearce  and  partners. 
.Twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  happened 
to  encounter  the  major  who  had  a  face  like 
a  ferret ;  but  his  eye  rested  on  me  with  cold 
indifference,  and  he  appeared  sincerely  un¬ 
conscious  that  he  had  ever  seen  me  before. 

I  began  to  think  that  he  had  a  bad  memory, 
and  even  to  doubt  whether  he  had  taken 
any  particular  notice  of  so  humble  a  person 
as  myself,  when  we  met  at  the  White 
Castle. 

The  droschky  was  forthcoming  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  a  short  drive  brought 
me  to  the  Lewinski  chateau.  A  fine  man¬ 
sion  it  was,  with  battlements  and  turrets  in 
excellent  repair,  although  a  permanent 
structure  of  stone  had  replaced  the  draw¬ 
bridge  which  had  formerly  spanned  the 
wide  moat.  For  the  last  two  versts  of  my 
brief  route,  I  had  been  traversing,  so  my 
driver  told  me,  the  Lewinski  estate,  and  I 
had  hardly  known  whether  most  to  man  el 
at  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  at  the 
rude  and  slovenly  appliances  for  cultivation 
which  I  beheld.  There  were  patches  of 
valuable  timber  sadly  in  want  of  thinning, 
broken  fences  around  rich  fields,  multitudes 
of  sheep  with  long  legs  and  ragged  fleeces, 
half-wild  cattle,  savage-looking  swine,  and 
armies  of  geese  driven  by  barefooted  chil¬ 
dren  armed  with  willow-wands.  The  villages 
were  untidy  collections  of  huts,  like  so  many 
Hottentot  kraals;  but  the  population  had 
an  air  of  well-fed  and  barbarous  content¬ 
ment,  ill-clothed  and  ill-lodged  as  they  might 
be.  The  mansion  itself  stood  in  a  garden 
that  was  not  too  well  kept,  I  daresay,  but 
which  was  fragrant  with  a  profusion  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  that  grew  with  an  unruly 
luxiuiance  that  was  picturesque  in  its  way. 
There  were  plenty  of  liveried  sen  ants,  and 
only  too  many  dogs,  a  number  of  which 
animals,  of  all  sizes  from  the  toy  terrier  and 
spaniel  up  to  the  huge  Hungarian  wolf¬ 
hound  in  his  spiked  collar,  assembled  noisily 
to  greet  the  stranger. 

Countess  Pauline,  looking,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  lovelier  than  ever,  though  she  was 
simply  attired  in  black,  received  me  with 
the  fawn-like  grace  of  manner  which  I  had 
so  often  admired.  'VN’ith  her  was  a  little  old 
lady  with  silver-gray  hair,  and  wearing  a 
large  gold  cross  studded  with  amethysts, 
hanging  by  a  velvet  ribbon  from  her  neck. 
“My  cousin  Katherine,  the  Canoness 
Sobieski,”  said  Pauline,  by  way  of  an  intro¬ 
duction.  “  Sbe  is  kind  enough  to  stay  with 
me  when  I  am  here,”  she  added,  as  the  old 
lady  smilingly  acknowledged  my  bow  ;  “  but 
poor  dear  Katherine  cannot  take  any  share 
in  the  conversation.”  And  indeed  so  it  was. 
The  canoness  was  stone  deaf.  She  accom¬ 
panied  us,  however,  when  I  passed,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  young  countess,  through 
the  state  apartments  and  picture-gallery, 
and  watched  me  with  a  bright-eyed  vigi¬ 
lance,  in  spite  of  her  infirmitv,  which  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  manner  in  wlaich  a  sleek 
cat  might  observe  the  gambols  of  a  mouse. 
She  seemed  ven*  good-mumored  withal,  and 
smiled  and  no4ded  in  the  most  pleasant 
manner  whenever  our  eyes  met.  She  carried 
a  small  set  of  ivorj'  tablets  with  her,  and 
onee  or  twice  Pauline  insisted  on  communi¬ 
cating  to  her  some  remark  of  mine,  by  pen¬ 
cilling  it  on  a  leaf  of  tbe  tablets ;  when  the 
old  lady,  still  silent,  would  nod  and  smile 
more  genially  than  ever. 

As  for  the  chateau  itself,  it  was  roomy, 
and  no  doubt  splendid ;  but  its  magnificence 
was  of  that  dreary  stamp  that  it  depresses 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  to  contemplate. 
There  were  art-treasures  from  Italy,  pre¬ 
cious  marbles  and  old  paintings  collected  by 
travelled  ancestors  of  tbe  Lewinski  race. 
There  was  a  fine  collection  of  armor,  and  ot 
Turkish  and  Tartar  trophies  captured  in 
war.  And  there  were  perfect  groves  of 
family  portraits ;  the  dining-hall  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  antlers  of  many  a  noble 
stag,  and  the  grinning  tusks  of  more  than 
one  wild  boar ;  the  walls  of  the  salon  were 
hung  with  faded  brocade,  and  the  furniture 
was”  gorgeous  with  the  gilding  and  inlaid 
work  of 'Louis  XV.  upholstery.  But  the 
mansion  had  a  damp,  earthy  odor,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  mausoleum,  rather  than  a  house 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  the  living ;  and  thero 
were  many  signs  of  neglect  that  forced 
themselves  upon  me.  Heavy  cobwebs  clung 
to  tbe  carved  and  gilded  cornices ;  the  ceil- 
in<'fs  were  clouded  with  the  smoke  from  the 
•Treat  cavernous  fireplaces;  the  windows 
were  dim ;  and  the  stairs  and  corridors  were 
much  in  need  of  a  judicious  application  of 
soap  and  water, 
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